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FTER a word has been current coin for a period of 
time, it sometimes serves a useful purpose to take 
account of stock, asit were, and toattempttoclarify 
itsmeaning. Thisisespecially true of psychotherapy 

for such words as this, terms of wide and vague comprehen- 
sion, stand always in need of delimitation. Much that is 
written in praise of psychotherapy as well as much that is 
written against it, loses its point, or perhaps I should say, 
possesses no point, because of a certain looseness of thought 
and expression. Of what special value is the judgment that 
psychotherapy is or is not destined to a future full of promise 
unless we are quite at one with the critic as to the precise 
significance of the term? In the present paper I desire to 
take a rather rapid survey of the subject, with the idea of 
determining, if possible, the fundamental purpose of all 
psychotherapy. 

Translated into our mother tongue, psychotherapy 
becomes simply mind-cure. And if this is so, the possibili- 
ties in the way of meaning are reduced practically to three: 
first, cure of the mind; second, cure by or through the mind; 
and third, cure of the mind by orthrough the mind. Psycho- 
therapy may mean any or all of these things; but whichso- 
ever it means, the important fact emerges that psycho- 
therapy is not a thing, in the sense that any physical object 
is a thing. If, then, psychotherapy is not a thing, it must 
be either that which we call the attribute or property of a 
thing or else it must be a number of things. The latter is 
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precisely what it is — a number of things. Psychotherapy 


is just a convenient general or class name for a number of 
things, namely, certain methods, procedures, or devices which 
have been grouped together because they possess some char- 
acteristics in common, and have been found useful in the 
study and the treatment of different kinds of nervous dis- 
orders, which present more or less close analogies to one 
another. 

From this viewpoint it ought not to be difficult to see 
that psychotherapy means methods, and accordingly it can 
have no definite, clear-cut boundaries. Its borders may be 
enlarged or contracted, as suits our pleasure. What we in- 
clude to-day in the psychotherapeutic armory we may take 
it into our heads to exclude to-morrow; and again, as our 
experience becomes broader and ever more rich and multi- 
farious, we shall, no doubt, extend the limits of psycho- 
therapy to include methods as yet unknown. Men have 
made these methods of treatment and men may, indeed 
they do, alter them or unmake then, if so they wish. 

Now when we have apprehended that psychotherapy 
means nothing but methods whereby we may bring about a 
cure of the mind, by or through the mind, we not unnaturally 
inquire what is the ultimate purpose that these methods 
subserve. ‘This purpose may be stated in one word — re- 
education. ‘To meditate between theory and life is the high- 
est privilege, as well as the most difficult and perplexing 
task of the psyehotherapist. Whatever the proximate 
object of his endeavor, the fundamental aim of his labor is 
and must always continue to be, to make the theories of 
science bear fruit in life and conduct. Every psycho- 
therapeutic procedure, of whatever sort, has in view this 
definite end — to bring about a readjustment, some sought- 
for and desirable reorganization of the individual in respect 
of his inner and outer experience; to assist him as well as 
may be, in his efforts, hitherto frustrated, toward the con- 
summation of a more harmonious adaptation to his social 


and physical environment,—in a word, to place at his dis- 
posal those principles of modern psychology which, rightly 
used, will not improbably facilitate and further his psychic 
re-education. ‘The situation is in nowise different from that 
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which confronts the teacher of normal minds, except in this, 
that the psychotherapist is, as a rule, engaged upon problems 
whose solutions are freighted with an immediate and greater 
moiety of happiness and misery. 

One occasionally hears it said and upon reading some 
of the literature may by implication gather the impression, 
that the business of psychotherapy consists, for the most 
part, in the use of suggestion in hypnosis, of persuasion and 
similar modes of treatment. There is truth, of course, in 
this; but to adopt such an opinion as an ultimate philosophy 
of psychotherapy 1s to take a very narrow view of the sub- 
ject, for it does but add yet another example to the already 
long list of means mistaken for ends. Like the artist who 
uses his oils and brushes, now after one fashion, now afte 
another, to create different effects upon his canvas, the psy- 
chotherapist, working in a more intangible, though vastly 


more plastic medium, utilizes his divers methods to work the 


desired effects upon personality. These effects, it should 
be remembered, are and of necessity must be, various kinds 
of psychic re-education, since it must be obvious that no 
physician hypnotizes for the mere sake of hypnotizing, nor 
again does he suggest o1 persuade for the mere sake of sug 
gesting or persuading. From all of which it results that no 
amount of refinement in diagnosis, no delicacy or intricacy 
in methods of treatment, can justify its demand upon our 
attention at all, unless it can show its right to do so by con- 
tributing something, directly or indirectly, to this educa- 
tional effort. And on the other hand anything, whatever 
ancestry it may boast or be ashamed of, which can further 
this movement toward a higher educational efficiency, 
hould be a welcome recruit to psychotherapy. 

When we have assented to this liberal, and I venture to 
believe, logical creed, it becomes plain that lengthy and 
perhaps not altogether illuminating controversy about the 
relative rights, values, and domains of hypnosis, hypnoidi- 
zation, suggestion, persuasion, and so forth, becomes un 
necessary. It is much as though an artisan, in a spirit of 
exclusiveness, should contend for the superiority of one 
special tool, when in point of fact, every implement in hi 
tool-chest is superior to every other for some one piece of 
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work. In its last analysis, the utility of any method must 
depend upon what you want to do with it; it cannot be 
judged a priori, for its success or failure must be estimated 
practically from its consequences. Many methods may be 
in some measure efficient (or inefficient) in bringing about 
any desired result. 


Re-education, then, I conceive, is the summum bonum of 


psychotherapy. Now when you set out to re-educate a man 
you state in the very word you use that he is already the 
possessor of some sort of education. Moreover, you further 
imply that it is an education which is not satisfactory, one 
which for some reason you desire to change. The more 
closely we study nervous people, the more attentively we 
seek to penetrate beneath the mask of convention that con- 
ceals them, the more surely are we impelled to the conclusion 
that, in very large part, the acute suffering as well as the 
chronic misery which goes by the name of nervousness is 
ultimately traceable to faulty education, taking education 
in its broadest and truest sense, as co-extensive with the 
sum total of formative influences in each individual’s life. 
Nothing happens to us amiss; there is no such thing as non- 
significant experience. Every bit of experience, the seem- 
ingly most insignificant quite as much as the tragically sig- 
nificant, becomes for us an educational force, whether for 
good or for ill must depend upon its nature and upon our 
personal handling of it. This is the reason that the boy 
is literally father tothe man. None of us, strictly speaking, 
has any real past, because the past lives on in the present; 
for, as M. Henri Bergson so truly says, life is creative evo- 
lution; it carries its past with it and is forever creating its 
future. Our beliefs, true or false, and our conduct which 
they activate, are growths rather than deductions; and it is 
precisely in directing or redirecting this growth of belief, 
this living process of individual evolution, that psychotherapy 
finds the sphere of its highest usefulness. Not merely to 
eradicate the superficial disturbances which sometimes dis- 
appear with deceiving facility, but to guide the development 
of mind, to help toward self-realization and self-perfection - 

that, surely, is a worthy labor in the service of a noble end. 
And if bad education, whose outward manifestation is many 
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times called nervous disease, has led to contradictions and 
frustrations in thought, in conduct, and in feeling, right edu- 
cation may, at least, help to restore some measure of har- 
mony. To remove the present conflict, but also what is of 
equal, indeed even of greater importance, to prevent the 
occurrence of future conflicts is the business of psycho- 
therapy; prophylaxis should be its watchword. 

Every experience that comes to us must be somehow 
absorbed and assimilated into the stream of our conscious 
personality. Synthesis is a prerequisite of healthy life, 
mental no less than physical. We must, if we would main- 
tain our normal psychic stability, be able to dispose of ex 
periences practically. But sometimes we are unable, and 
not infrequently we are even unwilling, to do so; our experi 
ences are too much for us; and it is just these unassimilated 
bits of experience, these psychic parasites that demand the 
attention of the psychotherapist and exercise his skill and 
patience. 

If, therefore, it seems reasonable to accept the opinion 
that re-education is of the very pith and marrow of psycho 
therapy, it follows that before we can re-educate we must be 
dealing with a mind that is capable of responding to it. In 
practice | have come to believe that in a broad sense there 
are three classes of people. Some there are in whose mind 


not much of anything goes on from morning till night; they 


will not require psychotherapy. ‘There are others, a not 
inconsiderable aggregate, whose chief purpose in the world 


seems to be to immortalize a mood or to propagate an emo- 


tion; they will not seek psychotherapy, or if they do, they 
will simply annex it to their mood or their emotion and thu 
dispose of it. Again, there are still others, happily the vast 
multitude, who are striving with all their might to bring 
their lives to some sort of successful issue; they will wel- 
come psychotherapy because they wish to escape from the 
meshes of the net in which ignorance or fault or misfortune 
has entangled them. Not every one, therefore, is capable 
of profiting by psychotherapy or worth the time and the 
trouble it requires to apply it. Here no more than else- 
where can one gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. 
Possibly some of the failures in this matter of mind cure have 
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been due chiefly to the fact that there was not a suitable 
mind to cure. A certain intelligent and enthusiastic co- 
operation on the part of the patient is necessary to suc- 
cess; passive treatment, which in our Ovidian age seems 
to be much in demand, is foredoomed to failure. How 
often are we requested by patients to give them something 
that will cure them, and with what looks of surprise are we 
greeted when we reply that the cure lies largely within them- 
selves. From all of which it follows that a somewhat nice 
discrimination is required in the selection of suitable cases 
for psychotherapeutic treatment. 

Let us, however, assume, that we have satisfied our- 
selves that a particular individual is a proper person for 
psychic re-education: how shall we begin? Well, in the first 
place, let us not begin too precipitately: he will absorb 
our explanations and our advice and suggestions much more 
easily, with greater advantage to himself and satisfaction to 
us, if we do not thrust our re-education upon him; swamp 
him, as it were, with a very deluge of affirmations and denials. 
To orient ourselves within the mind of the patient, to find 
our way about there, is our preliminary duty; and this is 
the place to begin the use of that psychological imagination 
which every psychotherapist should ‘endeavor to cultivate. 
The best method is undoubtedly to encourage the patient 
to tell his story in his own way, with just so much of direction 
from the physician as will prevent the introduction of too 
many irrelevancies and trivialities of detail. In this way 
one gets hold of the raw material upon which psychotherapy 
has to operate, and at the same time receives some valuable 
sidelights upon the perspective and relative emphasis that 
things have assumed in the patient’s mind. Further- 
more, the respectful attention which the physician lends to 
this initial confession is sure to be rewarded in the future 
with confidences more intimate and important. And as 
things stand in abnormal psychology to-day, these con- 
fidences are of paramount value, not only in assisting diag- 
nosis, but in determining the kind of treatment, for there are 
many factors in each one’s personal history as important in 
significance as in their true relations they are difficult to 


obtain. 
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\ very limited experience will suffice to impress upon 
the psychotherapist that he has in the main to deal with two 
disparate sets of phenomena: first, the symptoms in so far as 
they are present directly to the patient’s consciousness; 
and second, the interpretation which the patient inevitably 
places upon these symptoms. The former are, of course, 
the immediate facts in the case, the latter an attempt to 
give them a meaning. And were it possible to sunder things 
so intimately united as facts and their meanings, I should 
not hesitate to say that the actual pains and aches and dis- 
comforts, great as they are, which nervous people endure, 
cause a less appreciable amount of suffering than the mean- 
ings which they assume these aches and pains and discom- 
forts to convey. 

Fear and its offspring, introspection, are the evil 
geniuses of nervous people. It is not the loss of memory in 
itself, but the approaching insanity that they believe it to 
announce, of which they are afraid; not the pain in the back, 
but the sright’s disease which it is thought to forebode; 
not the tingling and numbness in the legs, but the impending 
locomotor ataxia; not the indigestion, but the cancer with 
which they believe this to be associated. In the presence 
of fears such as these and a thousand like them, psycho- 
therapy reaps, perhaps, its most fruitful harvest of re- 
education. Where so much is curious, the most curious 
thing about it ail is that, as a rule, the average patient will 
not immediately or spontaneously disclose the existence of 
this gnawing fear. With some effort, and even persistence, 
you may be compelled to win the reluctant admission from 
him; and having once obtained it, you will be surprised to 
hear him tell you that he failed to mention his fears, either 
because he did not think it necessary or because he did not 
wish you to confirm his suspicions, or because, perhaps, you 
might laugh at what you considered to be the absurdity of 
his apprehensions. It is a rule, with but few exceptions, 
that this background of fear, more or less pronounced, will 
be found in every instance, and hence it becomes of the ut- 
most importance to look for it, and, in so far as possible, 
to remove it. 

In such psychic re-education the physician has two 
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things to communicate: first, proper thoughts about the 
objects of experience; and second, proper ways of thinking, 
proper intellectual processes,— this last constituting mental 
discipline. He imparts to his patient not only objects, as 
he knows them, but also his ways of thinking and of know- 
ing. In this manner he becomes, in some sort, a teacher. 
For of what lasting benefit is it to any one to be told merely 
the true meaning of one isolated fact, of one symptom or 
series of symptoms, if some knowledge of the processes of 
right thinking is not inculcated at the same time? By no 
means do I wish to suggest or to imply that the psycho- 
therapist should constitute himself an instructor in logic; 
but without going so far as this, it is not altogether un- 
reasonable to ask that he should enlighten his patients in a 
general way, concerning the great basic principles of psychic 
life. ‘Thus and thus only will he help to produce some degree 
of immunity in the future, as well as relief in the present. 
Elevated to this plane of activity, psychotherapy takes its 
rightful place among the arts and sciences that are making 
for the permanent benefit of mankind. Not content with 
temporary successes, however alluring, the psychotherapist 
will strive in his small way to contribute something to the 
upward moral and intellectual movement of which he feels 
himself to be a part. He will then experience something of 
the poetry as well as of the prose of medicine. 

When this overgrowth of fear has been discovered and 
removed, or at any rate, brushed aside, we cross the threshold 
into the patient’s real personality. Here, if we are persever- 
ing and possessed of some powers of discrimination and 
intuition, we will unearth many surprising things. But first 
we will discover what ought not to surprise us at all, that 
people do not get nervous for the fun of the thing. It is a 
somewhat superficial view which is condensed in the un- 
doubtedly clever saying, that some folks “enjoy poor 
health.” If they enjoy it, it is not ill health to them, no 
matter what it may appear to be to those about ,them. 
There is no enjoyment about real ill health; it is a serious 
and depressing business. 

Once inside the portals of personality, and with our 


eyes still intent upon the obscure and more remote ante- 
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though he does not know it, for a practicable philosophy of 
life. His own has broken down, or else he never had any- 
thing worth the name and never really felt the need of it until 
the present crisis brought him sharply to the realization 
that such a thing is indispensable. 

[f it is true that physical ills require physical remedies, 
ethical and spiritual ills require corresponding remedies. 
| know full well that psychotherapy is usually supposed to 
be strictly scientific and to offer scientific relief for nervous 
ailments; but I know also that one may be too scientific 
and that most people would starve on mere science; not 

f them could live on its conclusions. Life overflows 
the categories of science in every direction, and psycho- 
therapy, it should be remembered, has in some way or an- 
other to help men to live. In so far as it refuses or neglects 
to do this, it will find itself reduced to a collection of sterile 
formulas, of interest to historians, no doubt, but useless 
to the man in the street. 

From all that has gone before in this too lengthy dis- 
cussion, we conclude that the kinds of re-education required 
by individual patients will differ widely. Whereas the 
simple explanation of the true meaning of a troublesome 
symptom or group of symptoms will be amply sufficient 
for one, for another it may be necessary to set about what 
amounts practically to a complete mental and moral re- 
adjustment. Hypnosis, suggestion, psychoanalysis, may 


all be necessary to our purpose. This it is that often makes 
psychotherapy such a large consumer of time. But in 
reality nothing less will suffice if the work is to be thoroughly 
done. Thus the physician may, perhaps, bring it to pass 


that his patient will acquire what Walter Pater believed it 
to be the chief function of all higher education to impart, 
“the art, namely, of so relieving the ideal or poetic traits, 
the elements of distinction in his everyday life, of so ex- 
clusively living in them, that the unadorned remainder of it, 
the mere drift or débris of his days, comes to be as though 


it were not.” 
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HE days are long past, at least in civilised countries, 

when the presages furnished by dreams served as in- 

citements to a given course of action, when the 

gravest projects, the embarking on momentous 
campaigns, the making or unmaking of rulers, could be de- 
cided upon in consequence of a significant dream.) Since the 
decrease —or, more cautiously put, the transformation of 
superstition that the last two or three centuries have brought 
about, conscious reliance on such presages has become a 
mark of ignorance, and at the present day is not often met 
with except in the lower classes. ' It is probable, however, 
that in more subtle ways many of our waking processes are 
affected by preceding dreams to a greater extent than is 
generally recognised. ‘This particularly applies to the oc- 
currence of certain moods, of foreboding, anxiety, gaiety, 
and so on, which begin at the moment of waking and fre- 
quently last throughout the day; it is often possible to 
trace these to corresponding affects that dominated the 
dreams of the preceding night. 

In the field of psychopathology similar occurrences 
may be observed. » Feré was, I think, the first to call atten- 
tion to the fact that hysterical symptoms can sometimes 
be traced to a given dream,* and I have noted many in- 
stances of this.) The subject has been touched on, though 
not properly elucidated, by several writers,f the latest 
being Waterman.{ (It is quite certain that in these cases 
the dream has played only a secondary part, by constructing 
a given mental composition from elements that had at one 


*Fér Note sur un cas de paraplégie hystérique consécutive a un réve 
C. R. S& de Biol., Nov., 1886. Nr. 41 \ contribution to the pathology of 
dreams, etc., Brain, 1887. Vol. ix, p. 488 

TSee, for instance, de Messiéres Les réves chez les hystérique These de 
Bordeaux, 1895 

tWaterman, Dreams as a Cause of Symptoms, JouRNAL or ABNORMAL Psy- 


CHOLOGY, October-November, 1910. Vol 
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time been fully conscious;* the most that the dream can 
do, therefore, is to determine the precise form taken by the 
symptom in question.) I have shown that this also holds 
true for a certain class of myths and beliefs. 
Ihe following three instances are examples of a course 
f behaviour being grossly determined by a preceding dream. 
In the first the incentive was throughout consciously re- 
ynised, in the second it was half-consciously recognised, 
and in the third not at all. Yet in all there was reason to 
believe that behind the surface motives lay deeper ones 
lat were now unconscious in the fullest sense of the word.] 
The first was related to me by a Canadian engineer. 
\t the age of twenty he had interrupted his studies by 
accepting a lucrative government appointment which in- 


volved the surveying of a distant and previously unexplored 


tract of country. He was away for two or three years, and 
» enamoured of the free life in the woods, with 


pecame § 


} 


nly the Red Indians for company, that he was exceedingly 
loath to go back to town life. One night he had a most 
unpleasant anxiety dream to the effect that all his family 
were dead, and throughout the next day was very per- 
urbed at the thought. The same dream recurred in three 
iccessive nights, and, although he was in general the very 
reverse of superstitious, the impression thus made on his 


ind was sovivid that, in order to reassure himself of his 


family’s safety, he at once went to the nearest post, handed 
his resignation, and started for home. Here he found 
hem all well, and they prevailed on him to stay at home and 
take up his studies again. 
The form of the dream, grief at the death of beloved 


parents, was so very characteristic that one could not avoid 
grouping it in the class of Freud’s typical dreams, i.e., 
those the interpretation of which is constant in different 
persons. The natural inference was that the infantile 
roots of the dream related to repressed and long forgotten 


*See A. A. Brill Dreams and Their Relation to the Neurosis \ } 
Ved. Journ., April 23, 1910 
fErnest Jone Der Nachtmar in der Mythologie und in der Ges 


ra definition of this term see Ernest Jones Psychol. B April, 


Freud. Traumdeutung. 2°* Aufl., 1909, S. 175 
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c incies intipathy towards the parents, and that 
e had been brought to life by yme recent mental e 
erience. [ had no opportunity of confirming the fir 
these conjectures, though the general probability of it 
me from other experience practically conclusive, but 
gards the second one the following contributions have 
yme bearing. For some time before the dreams the sul 


ject had been troubled by conscience pricks, that by hi 
indulging his personal wishes he was disappointing the hope 
successful career his family had built on him, and 


the thought several times occurred to him that were it no 


yr them he could follow his own fancy. For two weeks 


before the dreams his accustomed letters from home had 
not arrived, and the horrid idea kept crossing his mind that 
his previous thought, or half wish, might have come true. 
The distressing dreams, therefore, in which it appeared 
actually to be true, profoundly disturbed him, and nothing 
could relieve his anxiety except seeing his family safe at 
home. One knows how often an unreasonable or exag 
gerated anxiety and solicitude cover repressed wishes of a 
hostile nature, as in the case of the unhappy wife who is 
constantly trembling lest something terrible should befall 
her unsympathetic husband. 

The second instance concerns a patient, an unmarried 
\merican lady of twenty-six. She was the eldest daughter, 
and had always been passionately devoted to her mother, 
regularly taking her side in parental quarrels. Since the 
age of fourteen she had been obsessed by the fear that he 
mother, who for many years had suffered from chronk 
heart disease, might die. She had never left home until, at 
the age of twenty, she went to an educational centre som« 
two hundred miles away. Here she reproached hersel! 
for having left her mother, whom she had always tended. 
One evening, shortly after receiving a rather bad report 
of her mother’s health, there was a college debate, and the 
side she defended had to wear as a sign of their partisanship 
a small red cloth shield. That night she dreamed that she 
saw her mother’s bedroom very distinctly. It resembled 
the actual room in every detail, except that on the wall 


opposite to the bed was pinned a red shield and that her 
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mother was lying dead. She awoke in horror, and on the 
next day she travelled home by the first train. Here she 
found her mother ill in bed, but apparently in no greater 
danger than usual. Her first act, and surely an extraordi- 
nary one, was to pin on to the wall opposite the bed the little 
red shield. She rationalised this action as being intended 
to give her mother the opportunity of looking at an inter- 
esting memento. She slept with her mother, and on 
the second morning after awoke to find her dead beside 
her. The shock of this she had never got over; she 
tortured herself with remorse that in some mysterious way 
she was responsible for her mother’s death, she felt herself 
always haunted by her spirit, and was totally unable to 
undertake any occupation whatever, even five years after. 
She suffered from a phobia of red,* and had never been able 
to revisit her home. 

Those unaccustomed to exploring the deeper recesses 
of the mind will have no difficulty in framing a satisfying 
explanation of these facts — perhaps somewhat as follows: 
The dream was merely an expression of a natural fear, 
which again would beset any one whose dearest relative 
suffered from a mortal malady. The later symptoms and 
reactions are quite comprehensible in a person who had 
sustained such a peculiarly severe shock. Unfortunately 
for the truth of this simple explanation, the psycho-analysis 


I was able to carry_out revealed a more complex state of 


affairs, only a fragment of which can here be described. At 
a very early age the patient had been greatly in love with 
her father, and had indulged in phantasies in which she saw 
herself supplanting her mother under various circum- 
stances. About this time a disliked aunt, who lived with 
them, died, and the idea occurred to the patient that if a 
similar calamity were to happen to her invalid mother the 


loss would have its compensations in other directions. The 
wish here implied was strongly repressed, but lived on in the 
unconscious, where its activity was manifest only in the 
patient’s excessive devotion to her mother and _ steadily 
increasing indifference, or rather antipathy, towards her 


the fear of Diush- 


*Erythrophobia, as distinguished from ereutophobia, 


Le ad 
which this term 1s metimes 1n¢ rrectly applied. 
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father; a pronounced homosexual tendency aided this 
process. The college debate, which was on the topic of 
divorce and remarriage, together with the bad report from 
home, had aroused the unconscious death complex, which 
came to fairly open expression in her dream. The dream 
differed from reality in two respects, in the presence of the 
red shield* in the room and in the death of her mother. 
The patient’s action in bringing about a more complete 
correspondence between the dream and reality by pinning 
up the shield in her mother’s room was a symbolic expression 
of her repressed wish that the correspondence might be 
completed in the other respect also. 

The third instance was one that I observed some years 
ago in an English asylum. An old man had been arrested 
on account of an indecent offence, and had been sent to the 
asylum. There was no clear evidence of any definite psy- 
chosis, the only abnormality found being some slight senile 
deterioration. He was allowed to go about the grounds 
on parole, and one day he escaped, went home, and killed 
his wife and himself. There was a serious outcry in the 
local newspapers about the supposed remissness of tl 
asylum authorities, and the assistant medical officer in 
charge of the patient was very perturbed, particularly, per- 
haps, as he was at the time anticipating an important pro- 
motion. One newspaper stated that only recently the 
relatives had visited the asylum and had warned the doctor 
that they were afraid of the patient, as he had threatened 
to kill his wife. The superintendent questioned the differ- 
ent medical officers, who were all sure that they had seen no 
relative, and had known nothing of any such threat; the 
story was subsequently shown to be a fabrication. How- 
ever, two days before the coroner’s inquest, the doctor in 
question, whom we may call X, came to the superintendent 
saying that he had a dim recollection of such a visit as that 
described. As Dr. X had previously been quite sure of the 
contrary, and was in general of an over-scrupulousand con- 
scientious disposition, the superintendent dismissed it as a 
fancy born of his perturbation. Still, not only did the ::em- 


I might say that the associations to these two words filled some 


p ages. 
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ry persist, but its outlines gradually got more clear and 


r 
defined, so that by the day of the inquest Dr. X was con- 
[wo 


vinced of its reality. It ran in detail as follows: 
ladies visited him in his office at a busy time. A medical 
colleague was seated at a desk near by. Dr. X was struck 


by an undue familiarity on the part of the more prominent 


“er 


one, who leaned with her arms across his desk: still it was 
the other one, who stood at the side, that did most of the 
talking. They seemed to be relatives, probably daughters, 
of the patient. His attention was caught by the foreign 
way in which they pronounced the patient’s name, Merk, 
nd he tried in vain to repeat it after them correctly; in 


Ali 
fact, he broke off the conversation for this purpose, and it 
was much the most vivid point in the whole memory. On 


hearing the ladies’ complaint, he said that he would care- 
fully look into the matter and have the patient taken off 
parole. When they left, however, he was so busy that he 
quite forgot the whole matter until two days ago, two days 
after reading the passage in the newspaper.” In view of 
these facts, about which he no longer doubted, Dr. X con- 
sidered himself responsible for the two deaths, reproached 
himself bitterly, and was very anxious as to the result of 
the inquest. He made up his mind to admit his grave 
remissness, and to offer as the only excuse the fact that he 
had been at the time much overworked. The superintendent 
asked him if he could recognise the ladies who had called 
on him; one he could not, but from the four daughters that 
were present at the inquest he picked out one as the lady 
who leaned across his desk. Fortunately, no questions 
were put to him on the matter, and shortly after it was 
proved that the story of the visit was a newspaper fabri- 
cation. 
Dr. X’s recollection must therefore have been a 
pseudo-reminiscence, and indeed the medical colleague in 
whose presence the visit was supposed to have taken place 
was positive that nothing of the kind had occurred. The 


whole story bears the closest resemblance to an account 


of a dream, notably the remarkable emphasis (psychical 
intensity) laid on one unimportant passage (the pronuncia- 
tion of the patient’s name), and the incongruous behaviour 
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of both the visitor and the doctor; in actual life the last 
thing he would do would be to break off a conversation 
of vital import in order to discuss a trivial matter. This 
view was confirmed by the fact that the memory just 
dawned on him in the early morning immediately after wak- 
ing; no doubt his half asleep state contributed to give it a 
greater air of reality. 

One cannot regard this conclusion, however, as being 
in any way a full explanation of the episode; on the contrary, 
it is at this point that the real problems begin. Experi- 
ence shows that when an autochthonous idea acquires an 
unusual intensity in a person’s mind it must be connected 
with mental processes of unusual significance to him; these 
may be either conscious or unconscious, and in the former 
case they are always connected with still more significant 
unconscious processes. I had no opportunity, nor at that 
time the ability, to trace out the underlying processes of 
the experience just related, but I preserved the following 
notes. After telling me, several times over, of the curious 
passage in which he had tried to learn from the visitor how to 
pronounce the German name, Dr. X went on to say that it 
reminded him of several fruitless attempts he had made 
to learn German. Like many alienists, he had realised the 
impossibility of proceding with his studies in psychiatry 
so long as he could not read the German writings on the 
subject, but, owing to pressure of routine work, lack of 
opportunity, and possibly of determination, he had not 
succeeded in achieving this ambition. He had felt much 
chagrin and self-reproach in consequence, more so of late 
since the appointment he was then hoping to get was one 
that offered unusual opportunities for original investi- 
gation. It was thus evident that the self-reproach he had 
suffered during the episode related above was no new expe- 
rience to him. From analogy with other cases of exag- 
gerated self-reproach, felt even on imaginary occasions 
as here,— one is safe in inferring that this trait was an im- 
portant one in his character, and this is borne out by his 
general conscientious scrupulousness. Without doubt this 
must have arisen in deep and highly significant experiences 
in the past, almost certainly in early childhood, forming 
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what are called guilt-complexes, but I regret that Iam not 
in a position to add anything more in this regard. 

Returning briefly to the general question I would call 
attention to the following two considerations. / Probably 
more of our daily conduct, moods, and beliefs than we 
think can be traced to preceding dreams. This is true of 
the normal, and perhaps to an even greater extent of the 
abnormal; one thinks at once of such matters as medium 
experiences, spiritism, telepathy, and the like. A much 
more important consideration, however, is the fact that the 
dream is never the ultimate origin of such beliefs, symp- 
toms, etc. In the three instances just narrated, and in 
all others I have observed, it was evident that the dream 
itself was merely a continuation of previous waking mental 
experiences, a conclusion which is, I think, accepted by 
those who have studied the subject as being generally true 
of all dreams.* The most that the dream can do is some- 
times to give the mental process in question its particula: 
form. To trace a given process to a preceding dream is 
thus only a step, and by no means an important one, towards 
the elucidation of it. It constitutes merely an intermediate 
stage in the proper analysis,f the next, and far more 


important one, being the elucidation of the dream itself.) 


It was this empiric experience, that psycho-analysis of 
various mental processes frequently leads of itself to the 
memory of certain dreams, that led Freud of necessity to 
undertake the investigation of the structure, origin, and 
meaning of these, with what brilliant results psychologists 
are gradually beginning to realise. 


*It is not necessary here to discuss the question of somatic excitations during 
sleep, for since Freud’s work it is not probable that any one will maintzin that 
these are ever the whole cause of any dream. 

tA recent communication by Kreist to the Société de Psychologie ( Journ. 
de psychol. norm. et path., 1910, p. 252) contains a singular illustration of the pre- 
vailing tendency to be satisfied with the first steps of a psychological analysis. A 
certain married couple were continually in dispute, and a divorce was talked of. 
The husband, as is usual under such circumstances, recognised in himself an alter- 
nation of antipathy and tenderness. There was no apparent cause for the dis- 
hgrmony. Kreist hypnotised the husband, and found that his antipathy to his 
wife dated from a given dream, which had been previously forgotten. According 
to Kreist the whole trouble was due to this dream (!), and peace was restored as 
soon as the husband learned the trivial cause of it. It would be interesting to 
know the later history of this touching episode. 
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THE DETECTION OF A CASE OF SIMULATION OF 
INSANITY BY MEANS OF ASSOCIATION TESTS 


BY EDWIN W. KATZEN-ELLENBOGEN, M.D. 


Late Assistant Physician, Danvers State Hospital, Lecturer of 
Abnormal Psychology, Harvard University (1909-1910) 


T is a dangerous enterprise to prematurely apply theo- 

retical findings of any science to practical use, as the 

frequent failures which result therefrom not only 

discourage the workers, but also cast discredit upon 
the work itself. 

Psychology, because of its extreme youth as a science, 
is in a somewhat perplexing situation just at the present 


time. Its extensive development during the last few de- 
cades—-it was at the recent date of 1875 that Wundt’s 
Psychological Laboratory in Leipsic was opened — renders 


it most difficult for even a specialist in this science to become 
familiar with contemporary psychological research work 
in its entirety. 

The use of the term child prodigy, because of this 
apparent precocity, may therefore not be considered mis- 
applied. One cannot indeed overlook the marked similar- 
ity with its implied dangers existing between psychology 
in its present state and those musical wonders who, pushed 
before the public because of their fascinating powers to 
charm, are forced thereby to neglect their studies and oppor- 
tunities for serious development, thus after a few years 
carrying with them their stunted growth into the oblivion 
of unfulfilled expectations and general disregard. 

In answer to the demands for proofs and demonstrations 
of the growth of psychology, from those standing in friendly 
as well as antagonistic relations to this science, there have 
appeared during the past few years books and articles 
proving the fact that psychology in the past thirty-five, 
years has reached a point of development which it has 
taken centuries for other sciences physics, for instance, 
to attain. 

19 
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However, in spite of the fact that we are prepared to 
utilize our theoretical experiences and put to the test their 
practical usefulness; in spite of the fact that a few psycho- 
logical findings have already demonstrated their intrinsic 
value along these lines, the apparent success with which 
these methods have been taken from the hands of skilful 
psychologists and adapted to various uses and purposes 
by physicians, teachers, and social workers, has been too 
general to inspire confidence in the durability and perma- 
nence of this success. 

The eventuality, therefore, of a reaction, with its ac- 
companying logical criticism, both embarrassing and dis- 
appointing to the enthusiast, is not to be lost sight of. 
Wilhelm Wundt himself, the father of our modern experi- 
mental psychology, warns us of the dangers arising from 
this utilization of psychology for its own practical purposes, 
and in a recent article* in which he speaks of Meumann’s 
Applied Psychology in Pedagogics, he protests against the 
abuse of psychologic tests, the value of which have not as 
yet been clearly and definitely settled upon. 

Association tests are the most popular form of tests 
among all practical psychologists, and there is no doubt 
but that their skilful and critical use is of eminent value 
for the physician, teacher, and social worker. 

In this article I wish to introduce a case in which the 
association test was thé means of the verification of my sus- 
picions of a simulation of insanity by a criminal. 


*Wilhelm Wundt, Psychologische Studien, v. 5, 1910. Uber reine und ange- 
wandte Psychologie. On page 47, concluding the criticism of Meumann’s applied 
psychology in pedagogics, he says, literally, “ . . . Wenn ein Forscher, der, 
wie Meumann, in frueheren Arbeiten glaenzende Proben seiner Bafehigung 
fuer die Analyse psychologischer Einzelprobleme abgelegt hat, durch eine lengere, 
vielleicht allein ausschliessliche Beschaeftigung mit Lernmethoden und zhnlichen 
praktischen Aufgaben, auf solche bedenkliche Wege geraten ist, was soll man aber 
dann erst von den experimentellen Pedagogen erwarten, die ohne diese Vorberei- 
tung, der Fuehrerschaft der von der Psychologie heruebergekommen Pxdagogen 
folgend, Erziehung und Unterricht reformieren wollen? Wiederum kann man 
ihnen nur raten, zunaechst und vor-allen allseitig gebildete, nicht einseitig orien- 
tierte Psychologen zu werden und dann an die Frage hinanzutreten, wie von dem 
so gewonnenen Standpunkte aus auch der Pedagogik neue Aufgaben zu stellen 


seien.” 
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~ 


My polemic against the abuse of psychology was in- 


tended for the numerous skeptics as a proof that I am not 
only aware of the difficulties associated with the applica- 
tion of laboratory tests to practical use, but also of the 
dangers which result from the drawing of false conclusions. 

[ also wish to prove by the publishing of this article 

he incontestability of the practical use of the association 
test with proper and objective application, the success 
indeed resulting therefrom having already in many in- 
stances been proven beyond a reasonable doubt. 

In the fall of 1909 there was admitted to the Danvers 
State Hospital a young man of twenty-one, F. B., who, 
according to the physician’s certificate (I must remark that 
the committing physicians were skilful psychiatrists), was 
an epileptic, who had had on several occasions periods of 
amnesia, and who, apparently in an epileptic twilight con- 
dition aggravated by alcoholic excesses, had committed a 
highway robbery. 

The history given by the father did not convince me 
f an epileptic condition, although his story in no way dis-, 
proved the possibility of such a condition. No hereditary 
history was given. 

On admission the patient was clear, good natured, em- 
phasizing the fact that he had absolutely no recollection 
of what had led to his arrest, admitting only alcoholic ex- 
cesses and the knowledge of his having committed assault 
and battery on an old man, at the same time stating that 
this knowledge had been acquired when the police officer 
had arrested him. His story seemed to be probable, and 
he did not contradict himself to any remarkable extent in 
the following few weeks of observation. 

I can give no definite reason for my doubts that the 
patient’s amnesia was other than genuine, except that | 
suspected in him a tendency to fabulation. The associa- 
tion tests made at the time did not prove anything signifi-, 
cant, as I was not in possession of the facts or circum- 
stances under which the crime had been committed. My 
first report, therefore, to the district attorney bore the state- 
ment of my inability to form an opinion at the time stated, 
regarding the prisoner’s sanity. 
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The case was put on file. 
Two months after the commitment, the patient’s 
conduct meanwhile in the hospital having becn exemplary, 
with no occurrence of any epileptic manifestations, I finally 
was able to obtain an account of the circumstances under 
which the crime had been committed. The youth, it seemed, 
had entered a grocery store belonging to an old man in 
Gr., in a somewhat intoxicated condition, giving to the 
grocer as an excuse that he had come to warm himself near 
the fire. It was nearly eight o’clock in the evening and, 
the grocer having closed his store for the night, the young 
man insisted on accompanying him, in spite of the grocer’s 
protests, and together they walked some distance along the 
street. In a deserted part of the town, where there were 
few passersby, the young man suddenly knocked down the 
grocer and demanded money. The assaulted man receiv- ki 
ing no assistance to his cries for help, the young man was 
given the sum of two dollars and departed from the place, 
leaving the grocer to his fate. 3 
The old man’s wound proved to be of minor severity, 
but as he was of the advanced age of eighty years and had 


lost much blood, he was quite sick as a result for some time. : 
After the assault, the patient went to a saloon where a 
couple of hours later he was arrested. 
Having now become acquainted with the facts I con- 
structed a series of words dealing with the circumstances 
of the assault and inserted between them various indifferent 
words of no import or allusion to the crime. 
AssociATION TeEst* 
Test Word Timein Seconds Association Reproduction 4 
Word 10 minutes later ‘ 
hous« 3 seconds grass 4 seconds water 
table 3 ” chair 2 = chair . 
roon vw suite 3 yes 
23 time + Ties time 


*In order to make the test more transparent I have omitted many insignificant 
words which are indicated by the number of dashes inserted between the test 
words. His normal time of reaction in former tests was between two and a half 


id three seconds. Association test words were repeated ten minutes later and 


are recorded under “reproduction.” ‘Time was recorded with a stop watch. 
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Time in Seconds Association 


Word 

3 seconds “Billy” 

3 7 lov e 

5 ” You said grocery? fire 
5 ™" youth 

2 ft help 

3 v fire 
22 si house 

) thie! 

} silve r 

5 es water 

4 no sit 

2 no sift 

5 no 

2 cloth 

2 father 

2 Thomas 

l yes si! 

+ ” clothes 

bills 

{ as left temple? brain 
3 is with the right hand 
14 time 

l i harness 

2 * Jesus 

] yes sir 


Reproduction 


10 minutes later 


seconds badge 
mother 
time 


father 


thief 


memory 


no sir 
no sir 
n Sif 
‘“ 
yes 
‘“ 1.43 
cloth 


father 
storekeeper 
Gr.(name of 


piace) 


clothes 
paper 


bottle (?) 


no sil 
hope 
wagon 
man 


yes sir 


DISCUSSION OF THE TEST 


The first six words were of indifferent character and 


were 


within 


the limit of normal 


association 


The 


time. 


first test word having some connection with the crime was 


T 


1 ‘< 9 
ne wi rd grocery. 


The time of association was imme- 


diately doubled and the association words were “you said 


oT 
a 


r Id 


was insignificant. 


ocery! 


man” 


fire.’* The 


was somewhat 


association 
retarded 


for the 
five seconds 


test words 


and 


The next five indifferent words showed 


*l have often remarked that in test words having some emotional value, the 


$s repeated in a questioning manner, as thor 


igh it had not been 


} ] 


heard correctly. 
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the normal association time of three seconds. To the next 
test word “murder,” the time of association was shorter than 
his usual time of reaction, and the word “help” was given 
with a sharp intonation, as though he were in reality calling 
for help. To the word “liquor” the association time was 
normal, the association word being “‘fire.”” To the word 
‘““memory,” after twenty-two seconds, he answered “‘ house.’’* 
Four indifferent words followed with a somewhat increased 


time reaction. To the test words “robber” and “dollar 
bill”? the time was fairly normal and the association words 
insignificant. To the test word “imagination” after five 


seconds, he gave the association word “water.” The 
association to “insane” and “guilty”? was “no sir.” In 
the first instance the time required was four seconds, and in 
the second instance two seconds. To the word “prison” 
up to five seconds he gave the association word “no.” Toa 
few insignificant words the association time was now some- 
what prolonged, approaching four seconds (in appearance 
the patient was somewhat excited, his face being rather 
flushed). To the name of the assailed man the association 
time was two seconds and the association word was the 
man’s Christian name. To the sharply spoken name of the 
street where the assault happened, the association time was 
extremely short, for him, being hardly one second, “‘yes sir.” 
The four indifferent words following showed an increased 
time, between four and five seconds, otherwise insignificant 
in their association. To the words “left temple,” after 
four seconds, “left temple? — brain.” Six insignificant 
words followed. To the word “blow” after three seconds, 
“with the right hand.” ‘To the word “fake,” after fourteen 
seconds, “time.” 

After ten minutes I repeated the same test words, having 
in the mean time made no reference whatever in our con- 
versation to my suspicions regarding his simulation. I 
must add, however, that a few weeks previous I had men- 
tioned to him the possibility of his simulation, to which 
he had replied with great indignation in the negative. 
During this ten minutes’ time the patient smiled often, 
seemed to be thinking hard and acted as though he were 


*The first word in the association test. 
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feeling quite uncomfortable, without, however, making any 
comments. To the first test word given him, “grocery,” 
he reacted after eight seconds, with the word “time.” To 
the word “murder,” up to nine seconds, “no sir.”” To the 
word “‘memory,” after three seconds, again, “ Yes sir.”’ 
lo “dollar bill,” after two seconds, “‘memory.” To “King 
Street,”’ after eleven seconds, “Gr ” (name of the town 
lo “‘left temple,” after eight seconds, “‘bottle.”” To “blow,”’ 
after two seconds, the words “no sir.” 

Studying this association test, I constructed from these 
words a plausible hypothesis of the patient’s process of 
thought during the experiment. f At the beginning of the 
experiment he was free from any suspicion or anxiety, 
for it had been tried on him before, and on othe: 
patients, as a matter of routine, and the attitude he 
took was one rather of amusement. When the first word 
was given, which was of significance to him (the word 
‘grocery”’), he started and repeated the word as though 
he had not clearly understood, the real association word 
being “fire.” This first association was evidently suff- 
cient to arouse his suspicions to such a degree that his 
thoughts were directed as I intended them to be, along the 
course of events relating to the adventure in question, this 
being shown by the fact of his having mentioned to Mr. 
R., upon entering the grocery, that he had come to warm 
himself near the fire. Nevertheless, in spite of this, he 
apparently decided that the word was purely accidental, 
having at the same time without doubt a definite review 
of the scene which had taken place at the time of responding. 
In this way, when the word “murder” was given he uncon- 
sciously and very quickly responded with the “help” in a 
realistic tone of voice, which undoubtedly was a reminis- 
cence of the cry for help uttered by the old man. The idea 
then presented itself to him that this association test might 
be of more importance and more compromising than was 
desirable, and not simply, as he had previously thought, a 
matter for amusement or of routine. When the word 
‘“‘memory”’ was given, therefore, he was greatly embarrassed 
how to answer, and for twenty-two seconds he tried to figure 
out an innocent answer, finally choosing the first best word 
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which entered his mind and which happened to be the first 
test word that had been given him in the experiment. To 
a few indifferent test words following, the associations were 
insignificant, the time of reaction, however, prolonged, 
which simply proved that he had not entirely recovered 
from the shock. ‘To the words “insane,” “guilty,” “prison,” 
he responded with “no sir.” These associations proved 
that he had begun to attach a grave importance to the test, 
and responded as though they were questions directed to 
him. Upon the name of the assaulted man being given him 
he undoubtedly became convinced that the test was a kind 
of investigation, and becoming alarmed, realizing the whole 
danger, the scene of the assault presented itself in such a 
vivid manner to him that when the next word was given — 
the name of the street where he had committed the assault — 
he involuntarily answered the truth with “yes sir.” As he 
had previously claimed that he did not even know in which 
of the neighboring towns he had committed the crime, this 
reaction, as well as that to the next test word, in which he 
reveals the truth, in spite of his better sense and wish, being 
forced to respond in a way contrary to that which he in- 
tended, is in accordance with the well-known explanation 
of Freud’s “‘ Sich-Versprechen” (slip of the tongue).* 

His excitement and embarrassment now increasing, 
to the test word “‘ blow” he finally reacted with a description 
of the manner in which he had inflicted it “‘with the right 
hand.” During the ten minutes following he had time to 
think over the danger which his associations were likely to 
entail upon him and tried to correct himself, when the same 
test words were given again, which very thing, however, 
proved to be a still more convincing indictment. This 
time to the word “grocery” in the reproduction he asso- 
ciated the word “‘time.”” To the test word “‘murder,”’ after 
nine seconds, “‘no sir.”” To the test word “‘memory,” he 
responded, “yes sir” (Freud’s Paradox Reaction cited above). 
To “King Street,” after eleven seconds, he gave the name 
of the town where King Street is. To “left temple,” after 


*See Freud’s Pathologie des Alltagslebens; quite an interesting example in 
literature would be the Sich-Versprechen of Mime in Wagner’s Siegfried, 


while inducing the young Siegfried to kill Fafner. 
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eight seconds, the word “‘bottle.”* To the word “blow,” 
“no sir,” and to the word “fake,” after two seconds, “hope,” 
which latter word would indicate quite a reasonable sug- 
gestion that he hoped his faking would be successful. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This experiment proved to me the facts beyond any 
possible doubt that, not only did the man show no sign 
of being afflicted with any form of amnesia whatsoever, but 
also that his degree of intoxication at the time of the assault 
was far from being severe, as he had a more precise recol- 
lection of his actions than even a moderately intoxicated 
nan would have had. 

The description of his condition, that is the degree of 

intoxication when found by the police, was such as would 
render him under continental law irresponsible for the com- 
nitment of the crime — in Austria, for instance, he would 

ive been punished merely for the fact of his being intoxi- 
i ted his mental condition falling under the head of 
uuded consciousness,” which eliminates all legal re- 
% sponsibility. 

My conclusion drawn from his behavior under the test 
was that he had reached this degree of intoxication after 
the crime. For a week I mentioned nothing of impor- 
tance regarding this experiment to him and he avoided 
any reference to the test. Then taking him aside for a 
private conversation, I said, “John, you remember the 
experiment we had a week ago? It proved to me without 
doubt that you are not insane, that you never were insane, 
and that you are only pretending not to remember anything 
that has happened.” J carefully avoided making any refer- 
ence to any details of the crime.{ “I shall make a report to 

~ “At that time I considered the association word as an accidental one, his con- 
n, however, proved that in his embarrassment over what to answer the asso- 
1 proved to be very pertinent, the blow having been struck with a full bottle 


skey which he had in his possession, a fact unknown to the police, but re- 


vealed by the patient himself in his confession. 
3 +Professor Munsterberg, to whom I mentioned this experiment, raised the 
[ »le objection <hat even this test would not necessarily prove that his amnesia 





Was not genuine. It might be possible, Professor Munsterberg suggested, that the 
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the district attorney to this effect, and although it is of no 
importance to me what you do, I nevertheless sincerely ad- 
vise you to give up faking, as it will make a very bad im- 
pression on the court, and it will only be to your advantage 
to make a clear confession.” 

The patient did not reply for about two minutes. I 
waited. Then he asked me, “In what way would it help 
me?”’’ I answered, “‘I cannot tell you exactly, but I think 
that it would shorten your sentence.” “Then, doctor,” 
he said, “‘I admit I faked from the beginning.” He then 
told me the whole story, with minute details, even drawing 
for me a plan of the street where it happened, showing the 
places which he had selected for the crime, as he confessed 
that he had entered the store with the idea of committing 
assault, and giving as the reason for his change of plan that 
he had thought there were people passing in the street. 
X description was also given of the blow which he had in- 
flicted, correcting the statement of the assaulted man 
regarding the amount of money received, stating that he 
had asked for only two dollars and had received four. He 
now seemed most anxious to give an exact account of the 


te words themselves had brought back a remembrance of the occurrence in a 


suggestive way. ‘This objection is an exceedingly proper one, as it shows that even 
when in possession of as clear a case as the one we have at hand, with apparently 
inmistakable proofs, one should be most careful in the interpretation of the find- 
ings before the proper conclusion may be drawn. The exception thus grounded 
would be very grave, were it not for the subsequent confession, and had I not taken 
the precaution immediately after the experiment, to refrain from mentioning any 
of the items in the findings and from referring to any of the details of that which 
had taken place: nor did I omit taking these precautions even a week later; I 


merely stated, both these times, the conclusions which I had drawn from the 


test. 
Experience shows us that a sudden return of memory in epileptics is just as 
likely to occur as a sudden loss of the same. Epileptics in court, for instance, often 
nfess something which they have previously denied for some length of time, the 
next day again persisting in their denial, this at the same time being perfectly 
genuine. As can be seen, these reminiscences do not “stick.”” The analogy to 


this transitory clear memory we have in our dreams; in the morning we can re- 
member them quite well and are capable of reviewing them, although a couple of 
hours later we may have no remembrance of having gone through this process, in 


spite of the fact that it had apparently taken place in a perfectly wakened state of 


mind. (Compare Krezpelin’s statement on this subject in the Psychiatrie.) 
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assault* and finished his confession with the remark, “‘ Well, 
[ thought I was smart, but there are smarter ones than me. 
When you tried that test on me [ thought that I had given 
myself up, but hoped [compare association word “hope” 
with the test word “‘fake’’] that you would not notice it. 
I never supposed that from single words I said you could 
find me out. Now, doctor, be good to me and try to help 
me in court.”’ 

I made my report to the district attorney and the case 
came on trial soon after in the Superior Court in Salem. 
The patient pleaded guilty, and I was called on the witness 
stand to give my opinion of the man. Up to now the case 
had seemed to be quite clear, but at this point I began to 
have scruples, as I didn’t feel justified in saying that the 
man was fully responsible for his actions. One could not 
call him feebleminded in the ordinary sense of the word, 
as his skilful and in a way successful simulation showed a 
fairly decent amount of self-control and mental competence. 
\t the same time he was in a way of a low grade of men- 
tality, a good-natured giant (the man stands six feet three 
inches in stockings) who would have harmed no one, it 
seemed to me, had he not been weakened by some outside 
influence which in this case was alcohol. I did not consider 
him of the class of brutal highway robbers, as he had at- 
tempted no disguise, and his apparent lack of consideration 
that the assaulted man would recognize and report him 
amply showed that we had to deal with an inferior indi- 
vidual under the influence of alcohol. 

The question which now presented itself for me to decide 
was whether the man was insane or not. I was compelled 
to deny that he was afflicted with a psychosis, although the 
very fact of his simulation showed a certain strain of abnor- 
mality in his makeup. His degree of feeblemindedness 
was not sufficient to warrant exemption from punishment. 
While I fully recognize that under the influence of alcohol 
and bad society this man might prove to be an extremely 








*A very well-known experience with criminals, that in the moment of confes- 
t is done with apparent pleasure, and they incriminate themselves more than 
necessary. They often indeed confess to crimes which it was not previously 


suspected they had committed. 
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dangerous individual, his good nature, his tendency to being 
easily influenced, and his perfect conduct in the hospital, 
as he had shown himself a help to other patients, had not 
attempted to escape, and had shown himself to be a splendid 
and steady worker, all these facts led me to think that he 
might not be entirely lost, which would, therefore, not 
exclude the possibility of his living at large, after having 
been subjected to the influence of some favorable work of 
reformation. 

The insane hospital was not the place for him, the con- 
ditions there, such as overcrowding, want of sufficient force 
of specialized physicians, etc., with no time to devote to 
the work of reformation, would make this institution un- 
available, his detention there being simply a custodial one. 
The prison would be absolutely detrimental in its influence, 
as he would there come in contact with obstinate criminals, 
and would no doubt as a result develop into one himself. 
Having frankly stated my doubts and objections to the judge, 
I was then asked whether I would not apply to the respon- 
dent the legal term of the German criminal code of “ dimin- 
ished responsibility,” * and I, answering in the affirmative, the 
judge having recognized the force of the stated doubts, the 
prisoner was sentenced to the one appropriate institution 
in the state, that is to the Concord Reformatory for an 
indefinite term. 

This example proves that psychology, even in its pres- 
ent adolescent state, can be of assistance in problems of 
practical life, although it would be entirely wrong to con- 
tend that by the association test the truth of a person’s 
statement could be positively determined. Indeed, if the 
association test were to be used for this purpose, I should 
prefer to refrain from the use of it altogether. 

Some writers on this subject seem to entertain this 
dangerous delusion, which would lead to more miscarriage 
of justice and errors than one could possibly imagine. Our 


*The modification of responsibility in the German criminal code has proved 
in reality to be more harmful than useful. A criminal of this type gets a shorter 
sentence and in this way, he being released from prison sooner, would earlier 
become a chronic danger to society. The only possible jurisdiction for the pleading 
of diminished responsibility would be an unlimited sentence in some reformatory, 


as happened in this particular case. 
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psychic apparatus is too complicated to admit of its sub- 
jugation to such a mechanical law.* 

I believe, however, that by skilful application to certain 
cases, the association test may prove a very valuable addi- 
tion to many tests in criminal investigating work, as has 
been lately shown by the Bertillon methods, etc., and be 
of great assistance in many instances for clearing away 
doubts as to the truthfulness of witnesses. 

In the case under review, I worked with a man wholly 
unprepared and incapable of understanding the purpose « 


I 
the investigation, ignoring the facts that a hesitation, a 
change of word in the reproduction, were the very instances 
which would most convincingly tell against him. Consid- 
ering even the circumstance of his knowing these facts, 
of his even being a psychologist quite skilful in psycho- 
logical technique, he would be equally unable to control 
the form of his answers and the time of associations, even 
to a fraction of a second. The attempt to control his 
answers or prepare them beforehand would incriminate him“ 
more than anything else. In this same way a refusal to co- 
operate might be equally harmful as a result. 

This argument in favor of the association test is rather 
directed to the sceptical students of law, as the ps> cho- 
logists themselves are more inclined towards an optimistic 
than a pessimistic view of the success of these tests. One 
cannot doubt the humaneness of this method of seeking 
for truth, as compared with the third degree system which 
is still in practice in Russia, and strange to say in some 
police stations in this free country of the United States. The 
criminal himself would scarcely object to this form of in- 
vestigation, as it would rather impress him with the fact 
of his having been cleverly overtricked; to the very end 
both he and the examiner are able to remain on friendly 
terms, as it happened in the case which I have just re- 
viewed.f 


*Cf. Minsterberg’s, On the Witness Stand. 

tit was quite interesting to me to know how my patient had formed the ide 
of faking insanity. He told me that it had not occurred to him until his examina- 
tion by the committing physicians, and that it had then seemed to him that to be 
declared insane would be a rather nice way of getting out of his difficulty, inasmuch 
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The case I have reported is in many ways a model 
case and one would probably not often find such an easy 
task as this one proved to be. Nevertheless, it can be said 
that the association test will almost always be of some 
help in advancing a criminal investigation. 


ild behave well in the hospital and would probably be released after a 
e while. This certainly would be easier for him than going to prison, in fact 
had already heard about its being done and had read of it in the papers — for 
tance — the Thaw case. 

Che idea of faking amnesia presented itself to him through a leading question 


put by the examining physicians — a fact in no way reproachful to them, arising, 
t did from the conscious effort on their part to make as complete an examina- 


yn as possible. This incident, however, shows how dangerous, in many cases, a 
definite suggestive question may prove, putting a ready answer in the mouth of 
the witness. (Compare with Stearns’s work on evidence.) Last, but not least, 
I would call attention to the effect of newspapers containing reports of murders, 
etc., upon the minds of those criminally disposed. To illustrate this, consider, 
for instance, a clever book by Melville Davison Post, The Strange Schemes of 
Randolph Mason, which one might almost say contains a direct invitation to 
crime. It is not my desire to advocate censorship, but a restriction should cer- 
tainly be placed upon the circulation of such dangerous types of literature. If the 
subject Mr. Post deals with had been introduced by him in the form of a serious 
work, it would have proven to be of very great value, whereas now, in its present 
form of a light novel, its harmful influence is immeasurably extensive. The only 
appreciable value of the book, indeed, is the comparative expense of the edition. 
30oks of this kind should be excluded by law at least from public libraries. The 
author’s intentions, no doubt, were all that could be desired, attempting to prove, 
as he did, the ineffectiveness of law against certain crimes, if skilfully prepared, and 
to his credit I wish to believe that he simply failed to realize the limitless dangers 


associated with his publication. 
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\ CONTRIBUTION TO THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
OF HYSTERIA 


BY ISADOR H. CORIAT, M.D., BOSTON, MASS. 
[. The Problem of Hysteria 


From the various problems offered by the psychic me- 


chanism of hysteria have originated vistas in psycho- 
pathology which are of greater value than those offered by 
any other psychoneurosis. The light thrown upon this 
ubject, however, cannot be gained through a mere super- 
ficial study of cases from the clinical standpoint alone, 
but other evidence must be gathered by means of all the 
wn devices of psychopathological research. For this 
rpose long observation and minute analyses are neces- 
vy, as no details are too small or too unimportant for the 
idy of the psychogenesis of an hysterical dissociation, 
ularly when we consider the large part played by the 
ious or subconscious life experiences of an individual 
he predetermination and formation of hysterical symp- 
ms. In presenting a study of the following case of hys- 
eria, it is felt that a certain amount of criticism will be dis- 
rmed, particularly in the interpretation of the dreams, 
vhen it is stated at the beginning that the subject of this 
analysis has been under close observation and study for a 
period of more than one and a half years. Furthermore, 
subject was a highly intelligent and cultured young 
woman, who understood the purpose of the analysis and 
thoroughly co-operated in it. Her mental makeup was such 
that it was often possible to trace the origin of her present 
symptoms to a very early period in her childhood life, a 
procedure which would have been wellnigh impossible in a 
less intelligent individual. 

Detailed studies of this type are rather uncommon, in 
fact, the literature furnishes but a few examples.* Con- 
*See particularly S. Freud. Studien ueber Hysterie (particularly the cases 
f Miss Lucy R. and Miss Elizabeth V. R.), also Bruchstuck einer Hysterie Analyse. 
Monat. f. Psychiatrie und Neurologie, Bd. XXVIII, H. 4. 


Morton Prince. The various publications in the JourRNAL or ABNORMAL Psy- 
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cerning the psychogenesis of hysteria it was shown by Janet 
that a series of emotional disturbances could cause not only 
various types of anesthesia, but also varying grades of a 
mental disintegration. At the beginning this latter was 
particularly liable to assume the form of an exaggerated 
absentmindedness, which various analyses have shown 
to be merely normal analogues of a pathological mental 
dissociation. These emotional experiences, according to 
Janet, are particularly liable to assume an automatic char- 
acter due to the weak mental synthesis of the hysterical 
subject. It is this automatism which explains the insistence 
of hysterical symptoms and their tendency to assume the 
character of a recurrent psychomotor attack. Freud later 
confirmed these theories and demonstrated by a series of 
minute psychological analyses that sexuality was the most 
potent of these emotions in the causation of an hysterical 


dissociation. For instance, it was shown by him that these 


sexual experiences could be traced back to the earliest days 
of childhood, were preserved in the unconscious and acting 
like a foreign body did not merge with the general stream 
of consciousness. It was on this sexual basis that the hys- 
terical process arose. The dreams of hystericals (and also 
of normal individuals) according to Freud, represented 
marked egocentric sexual mechanisms and were the im- 
aginary fulfilment of a wish which acted only in sleep when 
the normal censor of consciousness was inhibited or in 
abeyance. In children, while the wish may be repressed, 
yet it is clearly defined, and hence the dreams of children 
are often literal transcripts of their daily experiences. In 
adults, on the contrary, the wish may be so disguised and dis- 
torted by later individual experiences, and the long process 
of time, that it becomes almost unrecognizable and can only 
be interpreted through psychoanalysis. This mechanism 
takes place because past experiences tend to group themselves 


CHOLOGY concerning the case of B.C. A., and also of Miss Beauchamp in the Dissoci- 
ation of a Personality. 

L. Binswanger. Versuch einer Hysterie Analyse, Jahrbuch f. Psychoanaly- 
tische u. Psychopathologische Forschungen. Bd. I, H. 1-2. 

Isador H. Coriat. The Case of Miss F., Journat or ABpNorMAL Psycuo.ocy, 
pp. 163-173. Case of Mrs. Y., ibid., pp. 216-232. 
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into associations called complexes, and these complexes 
while latent, exist in a very active form in the subconsciou 
nental life. Hysterical subjects suffer constantly from re- 
ressed emotional experiences, and it is these repressed, 
scious experiences which are the mischief makers 
‘erned in all hysterical processes. 
Psychoanalysis, by means of discovering the emotional 
xperiences, changes the repression to one of free expression, 
a decided therapeutic result. While criticising Janet’s 
nception that a splitting of consciousness is a primary 
eature of the hysterical condition, yet he is forced to admit 
that this splitting exists in a rudimentary form in every 
hysterical case. Since it is this dynamic theory of hysteria 
and dream formation that is to-day attracting a wide 
amount of attention, it is the purpose of the psychoanalysis 
of the case of hysteria with which this paper is concerned, to 
attempt to either verify or disprove these theories on the 
basis of a minute analysis. The questions to which prin- 
ipal attention will be directed are as follows: How far back 
in childhood can the sexual emotion be traced? Do these 
elements predetermine and enter into the symptoms and 
dreams? Are the dream mechanisms wish fulfilments? 
How do the dreams disguise themselves and become sym- 
bolic? And fina 
that is, are they dynamic or static psychical elements? We 





ly, how do the unconscious complexes act 


will further attempt to show that there is no conversion of 
psychical antecedents into hysterical symptoms, but that 
the mechanism is more likely an automatic repetition of 
the original emotional experience with its physical corre- 
lates.* 

The latter was clearly demonstrated in the psycho- 
analysis of my case of Miss F.t Here it could be definitely 
shown that the choreiform twitching of the arm from which 
the subject suffered made its first definite appearance at 


] 
} 


the time of an emotional shock years previously, and that 








*For an account and criticism of the Freud School of Psychology, se« 





paper on Hysteria in the Light of the Analytic Method, St. Paul Medical Journal, 
tember, 1910. 






t Journat or Aspnormat Psycuo oey, 1910, pp. 165, et seq. 
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there was no conversion of psychical into physical in Freud’s 
meaning of the term. This experience was dissociated from 
the conscious mental life and could be recalled only in hyp- 
nosis. When a synthesis of the dissociated elements was 
finally accomplished, the twitching disappeared. Whether 
or not the hysterical complex is formed in the waking con- 


dition or whether we must postulate a special hypothetical 


i1ypnoidal state, is a question which also will be discussed 
in the light of the analysis of the present case. 

Analyses of this sort also furnish a practical contri- 
bution to the theory of psycho-physical determinatism, in 
which it may be shown that certain psychical symptoms 
are not due to chance, but can be traced to definite psy- 
chical antecedents. They thus furnish some proof of the 
mysterious connection between the traces conserved by 
perception and experience and of certain phenomena which 
follow this conservation in the nervous system. It is on 
this theory of determinism that the psychological principles 
of the various psychoanalytic procedures are based. 


Il.— History 


When Miss L., the subject of this study, first came under 
observation, she was about thirty years of age. The here- 
ditary data showed that she came of decided New England 
stock. The paternal grandmother had been a _ nervous 
invalid for years, a paternal aunt was insane, while the 
mother died of tuberculosis when the patient was quite 
young. All the members of the paternal branch of the 
family were more or less neurotic. When the subject first 
presented herself there was a typical picture of what is 
usually termed neurasthenia. As in many of these cases, 
however, the neurasthenic condition was found to be super- 
ficial, for when the condition was closely analyzed, it proved 
to be a complex hysterical state. These neurasthenic 
symptoms were also found in twoother hysterical dissociations 
closely studied by Prince, namely the cases of Miss Beauchamp 
and B. C. A., thus showing that what is usually termed the 
neurasthenic state is merely one form of mental disinte- 
gration, closely allied to hysteria, and in some cases identical 
with it. 
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‘ 
As a child Miss L. was irritable, rather unstable in het 
conduct and manner, and neurotic to a high degree. When 
3 about twelve years of age she experienced a period of ex- 
: istion lasting for several months, in the course of which 
: e was compelled to lie down during the day for hours at a 
e, so severe was the sensation of fatigue. At the age of 
ve her mother died of tuberculosis and shortly after- 
her father married again. The details of her mother’s 
followed, Hamlet-like, by her father’s speedy mar- 
age, made a profound impression upon this highly impres- 
nable child. This episode, with what followed in the 
sehold in connection with her newly acquired relative, 
ubtedly marked the beginning of the mental disin- 
tegration 
He tepmother was irritable and ill tempered, a! 1 on 
; isis arose many of the symptoms to be chronicled 
the course of the psychoanalysis. During this 
yd a continual state of tension existed between the patient 
.— and her stepmother, who manifestly had no love for het 
band’s daughter. \t first the father interfered, Dut 
n became dominated by his wife’s influence and re 
mained a passive spectator of the indignities heaped upon 
the little girlk She was made to act as a servant for the 
and if she omitted any details of the prescribed 
; ehold duties or attempted to amuse herself by play, she 
was severely punished. For years she was not allowed by 





er stepmother to take her meals at the table with the rest 


the family. 
| 


She thus lived in an atmosphere of continual mental 


rain and conflict, and six years before she came unde 
bservation the hysterical state and the automatisms first 
made their appearance. During this period, however, sh« 
had managed, in spite of all obstacles, to secure an educa- 
tion, and finally became a teacher in one of the public schools. 
for a number of years after the nervous breakdown and 


continuing up to the period when she first came under obser- 


seins ts. 


vation, she had been troubled with a medley of dream 


For the most part these dreams were clearly remembered 
wakening and furnished valuable evidence for an analy- 
s 


the mental condition. Since her nervous breakdown 
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she has been subject to insomnia and during the day has 
had periods of intense revery and day-dreaming. From 
time to time she would go into trance-like states in which 
she would discover herself in strange places, or would find 
that she had done certain peculiar things, without any mem- 
ory for the acts. These “lost periods,” so called by the 
subject, were found on analysis to be conditions of mental 
dissociation, caused by emotional states or ideas usually 
of a sexual nature. 

During the years she lived with her stepmother, the 
series of emotional experiences which took place at this 
time, as I hope to show later, shaped and were even directly 
responsible for the present symptoms. As a result she 
developed a feeling of hatred for her stepmother, and although 
this feeling was strongly repressed by her waking conscious- 
ness, nevertheless it appeared in and colored some of the 
dreams. 

The symptoms for which she consulted me were a 
sense of severe exhaustion, insomnia with multitudinous 
dreams, paresthesias along the spine, fleeting pains in 
various portions of the body, peculiar changes and strange 
sensations referable to her personality, a sense of profound 
unworthiness and depression and a feeling as if she were 
not as good as other peopie. In addition she suffered from 
peculiar attacks in which the vision would suddenly become 
blurred for short periods; on other occasions she would have 
the severe absentminded acts and the lapses of conscious- 
ness before referred to. Frequently, on meeting people, 
she would become embarrassed, experience a sense of anx- 
iety, the heart would palpitate, the face flush, and the body 
would tremble. Irritability and an increased feeling of self- 
consciousness were quite marked, and occasionally, particu- 
larly when she closed her eyes, and in the drowsy period 
preceding sleep, horrible and distorted faces would appear 
in the field of vision, at other times these would change 
colors as if seen in the field of a kaleidoscope, which was being 
turned by an unseen hand. Attacks of nocturnal paralysis 
were likewise frequently experienced. 

Two years before coming under observation, following 
a love affair and an offer of marriage, she was in a delirious 
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state for several weeks, for which she retained only a frag- 
; mentary memory. It was possible, however, to restore 
5 the entire memory for this delirious period. The chief 
motive of this hysterical delirium was a birth fantasy. 
Chis love affair had a most pernicious influence on the neu- 


i 


is ti 


rasthenic state. At times she would become obsessed by 
cual ideas or a feeling of sexual hyperesthesia. On these 
sions, as the ideas were naturally repugnant to her 
fined nature, she was most unhappy and found it necessary 
fight for hours at a time in attempts to keep these ideas 
the background of her mind. Because of the neuras- 
henic state she had been compelled to give up teaching, 
hough during the period of observation she was success- 
fully discharging secretarial duties. 
The usual physical stigmata of hysteria, such as sensory 
turbances and limitation of the field of vision, were absent. 
\lany of the mental stigmata were present, however, such 
the neurasthenic complex, and a moderate amount of 
aboulia. 
[1I1.— Psychoanalysis 
[In this case the amnesia for some of the events of child- 
hood was quite striking, and it could be shown that this for- 
getfulness was a purposive and intentional one, due entirely 
: to the voluntary repression of unpleasant memories. In 
experimental distraction and through the means of dream 
analysis, it was possible to recover many of these childhood 
memories. In fact, so marked and vivid did the events 
of her childhood life appear in some dreams that I have ven- 
tured to call them hypermnesic dreams. In many ways 
: these dreams were perfectly analogous to the hypermnesia 
experienced by some individuals at the time of harrowing 
emotional experiences. Thus the amnesia of the waking 
life became the hypermnesia of sleep, the dream life. 
At first, due to the very nature of the experiences stated, 
there was some diffidence to psychoanalysis, but little by 
little the resistance to analysis was overcome, little by little 








it was possible to penetrate deeper into memories of the 
patient, until the origin of every symptom and dream was 
laid bare and could be clearly traced to a definite psychical 


antecedent. 
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So active were the subconscious mental processes during 
sleep that they produced constant dreaming and hence 
disturbed sleep, causing insomnia. Then a fear of dreaming 
arose, and thus in turn completed the vicious circle, and 
acted as an obsession which caused sleeplessness. On other 
occasions she would lie awake for hours at a time, in a kind 
of a dreamy revery, with the limbs tense, the eyes closed, 
and scarcely daring to breathe. In fact, under these cir- 
cumstances she would find it difficult and at times impossible 
to make any voluntary movements. This protracted noc- 
turnal paralysis could be definitely traced to certain ex- 
periences in the early years of childhood and was also fre- 
quently reproduced as a post-hypnotic state. The data 
furnished by the analysis of this case also demonstrated 
that the most complex active thinking processes influencing 
the entire psycho-physical life, might occur without thx 
subject becoming aware of them. This is certainly a most 
convincing argument against those who hold that the sub- 
conscious is purely a physiological process, unaccompanied 
by any mentation whatever. It also showed how the emo- 
tions might become entirely dissociated from their accom- 
panying ideas, and thus the subject would show merely an 
emotional reaction, whose psychogenesis could only be 
determined through psychoanalysis. A _ definite con- 
tinuity could be established between the subconscious idea 
and the conscious emotion. ‘Thus the dreams, day reveries, 
neurasthenic symptonis and absentminded acts were not 
haphazard and by chance, but could be reduced through 
psychoanalysis to an intelligible order. These abnormal 
phenomena were due to certain complexes, which had left 
their traces upon the central nervous system. These com- 
plexes were not always active, but became so only unde1 
certain and special conditions, such as sleep, free association 
procedures, and absentminded states. These complexes 
therefore possessed a potential energy in the subconscious 
and kinetic energy when stimulated, either artificially or 
when they spontaneously appeared in special mental con- 
ditions. ‘To this psychoanalysis we will now proceed. 

Attention will be first directed to the childhood and 
adolescent life. The details became manifest in experi- 
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anisms which shaped the subjec 
best to begin Wi ial experience s d 
earliest days O ildhood and « itl 
er observers. ‘These experie 
tain automatisms, but in part were responsibl 
her late: yeal 


ng up now the specific memorie 


her acquaintance suggested that they imi 
ion, which was essentially o 
while asleep in 
room, she sudden | 
ming on the observed the 
began to beat 
body, and the mouth and tongu 
hen her mother and coming 
bed asked if she were awake, 1 
had been awake 
was revealed in the psychoanalysis 
Shortly after he 
second marriage of her father, she was compelled t 


mother’s death, and after 


leep in a room adjoining their bedroom. 
to sleep, she had been so fascinated by what she had seen at 
me time previously, that she would lie in a half-dreamy 
condition, scarcely breathing, with the eyes closed and th« 
feign sleep, but in reality 
istening for any repetition of the previous experience. 
voluntary inhibition of her muscular movements was some- 
times so marked, that when she attempted to move | 
imbs she could scarcely do so. In reality , however, it wa 


possible to show through further analysis that this conditio1 
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of muscular inhibition had appeared a year previously, 
during the occasion of her mother’s serious illness. At that 
time also she would lie awake in this same tense position for 
hours at a time murmuring a prayer for her mother’s re- 
covery and working herself into a highly emotional .state. 
The relationship of these conditions of muscular inhibition 
to the later phenomenonof nocturnal paralysis will be pointed 
out later. It is needless to state that both these experi- 
ences made her lose considerable sleep and were followed 


within a short time by the period of extreme exhaustion 
previously referred to. In the light of this evidence it 
is probable that this early neurasthenic state marked the 
beginning of the mental dissociation, as the exhaustion was 
probably of an emotional nature and not a genuine fatigue 


neurosis. 

When she was about ten years old, a female cousin of 
about her age related to her one day the entire sexual and 
child-bearing history of women, and added that the birth 
of the patient was no exception to a general rule, which was 
equally true for her mother and the fowls in the barnyard, 
to which she referred. The entire story was whispered, 
sub rosa, in one corner of a piazza porch, great care being 
taken that their conversation should not be interrupted or 
overheard by the presence of an adult. The patient dis- 
believed the story and was very indignant at the idea that 
her birth was no exception to the general biological law, as 
she began to feel even at that early age that she was superior 
to other girls in birth and breeding. On the basis of a 
promise, she refrained from speaking of the experience for a 
long period. Finally she was unable to keep the so-called 
dreadful secret any longer and made a full confession to her 
mother. She was then told that the story was true. Thus, 
in a way her ideals concerning herself became suddenly 
shattered, and this was followed by a period of crying, severe 
headache, and extreme exhaustion. Later again she became 
interested in watching animals in various sexual acts. When 
eleven years old she fell in love with a boy a few years her 
senior, and in his presence she experienced the most intense 
emotional phenomena, such as blurring of vision, abdominal 
cramps, trembling, palpitating of the heart, and drying of 
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the mucous membranes of the tongue and lips, an auto- 
matic repetition of what had occurred some time previously 
in the presence of sexual matters. About this time, also, 
1e began to play at birth and nursing fantasies with het 
dolls, imagined she was their mother and the dolls her living 
children. She remembers well the distinct sexual feeling 
connected with all these experiences. Later it developed 
at she became amnesic for these sexual experiences, and 
could be shown through psychoanalysis that this amnesia 

a purposeful act. 

We are accustomed to think that the sexual instinct 
nly shows itself parallel with the development of puberty, 
sut modern analyses have shown that this feeling may make 

appearance during the earliest years of childhood. These 
observations have also their parallel in literature and were 
observed by many of the poets. Readers of Dante will 
remember how the emotion of love appeared in the poet 
at the early age of nine, at the time of his first meeting with 
Beatrice.* 

Thus it could be shown that the memories of the for- 
gotten experiences before the age of puberty brought out 
by psychoanalysis showed a wide range of sexuality. There 
was a voluntary repression of certain sexual! knowledge for 
which she later became amnesic, and which could only be 
reproduced through an artificial device. In addition, 
sexual curiosity, the emotion of love, the physical phenomena 
f the sexual act and even homosexual tendencies were well 
marked. Also, as in Jung’s case of Anna, there was a 
rehearsal of birth fantasies and of motherhood in the play 
with dolls. This early development of the sexual emotion 
and of the emotion of love has also been pointed out by 
various observers.T 








**At that instant, I say truly that the spirit of life which dwells in the 








secret chamber of the heart began to tremble with such violence that it 
ured fearfully in the heart pulses.”” The New Life (Charles Eliot Norton’s 
nslation.) The analogy between this description and the somatic phenomena 


perienced by Miss L. 


is certainly striking. 








tS. Freud. 
fantile Sexualitat Analyse der Phobie eines funf jahrigen Knaben-/Jahrhuch f. 
Psych -analytische und Psvche pathe logis he Forschu ngen, Bd. 1909. 


Drei Abhandlungen zu Sexual-theorie (particularly Part II, Die In- 
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Although some sexual feelings may appear in normal 
children, who are not and never become the victims of 
psychoneuroses, yet I feel that great caution must be used 
in the interpretation of any data secured. It is impossible 
to go so far as some enthusiasts have done and consider that 
some natural childhood habits, such as thumb sucking, are 
auto-erotic manifestations, a form of individual sexual 
excitation, from which other sexual impulses may later 
develop. I have observed cases in which the amnesia of 
childhood was successfully overcome through analytical 
devices, and yet it could be shown that this amnesia was not a 
sexual repression, and its experiences did not enter later into 
the formation of dreams; in fact, data were secured which 
demonstrated that the sexual instinct developed parallel 
only with the appearance of puberty. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains, that in some cases, particularly in some psycho- 
neuroses, the sexual feeling can be traced back to the earliest 
years of childhood. This variation in the time of sexual 
development goes to show that although it may make its 
appearance at this early time, it is not necessarily an in- 
variable infantile development, which is probably more or 
less an accidental occurrence. Bergson has very vividly 
described this conservation and repression of early childhood 
memories, and in the description has pertinently summarized 
one of the mechanisms of memory. He says, “En realité 
le passé se conserve de lui-méme automatiquement. Tout 
entier, sans doute, il nous suit a tout instant: ce que nous 
avons senti, pense, voulu depuis notre premiére enfance est 
la, penche sur le present qui va s’y joindre, pressant contre 


la porte de la conscience qui voudrait le laisser dehors.”’} 
Whether or not these precocious sexual experiences re- 


vealed through psychoanalysis were of the nature of infantile 


Che Origin and Development of Psychoanalysis, American Journal of Psycho- 
logy, April, 1910 (particularly Lecture IV). 

C.G. Jung. Experiences Concerning the Psychic Life of the Child, dmerican 
Journal of Psychology, April, 1906. 

Sanford Bell. The Emotion of Love between the Sexes, American Journal 
f Psychology, July, 1902. 

Havelock Ellis. The Psychology of Sex (chapter on Autoerotism). 

G. Stanley Hall. Adolescence, Vol. II (chapter on Adolescent Love). 


tH. Bergson. L’Evolution Creéatice, p. 5. 
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pseudo-reminiscences which occur so frequently in hysteria 
and allied conditions, is difficult to determine. However, 
e intelligence of the subject and the feeling that the ex- 
riences revealed through psychoanalysis were of the nature 
genuine revivals of personal memories, lead me to believe 
the experiences actually occurred, although they may 
e become somewhat distorted through their prolonged 
ncy in the subconscious and the long process of time. 
[he development of the nocturnal paralysis was one of 
prominent symptoms showing a relation to the early 
cuality, and also furnished an interesting contribution to 
pathology of sleep and hypnosis. ‘The psychology of 





condition had been already pointed out by me in previous 
blications and the study of Miss L.’s nocturnal palsy 
nished an interesting confirmation of the theories early 
pounded. Here it was shown that the condition ap- 
red only in the hypnagogic state, ran parallel with it, 

vas of the nature of a mental dissociation reacting 

t strongly on the motor mechanism.* 

It could be easily demonstrated that the nocturnal 
ralysis which later developed in this case was a hypna- 
gic motor phenomenon reproducing previous emotional 
xperiences, namely, her inhibition of muscularmovements in 

exual episodes and in the prayers for her mother during 

latter’s serious illness. The insomnia, too, was the re- 

ilt of this muscular tension which interfered with sleep by 
iring abnormal stimuli from the muscles into con- 
susSness. 

Experimental evidence of this mechanism was also 
rnished when the subject was awakened from hypnosis, 

is showing that the two phenomena were probably the 
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fe ime. For instance, after hypnosis, for a period of about 
Pc irty seconds, she would be unable to move the limbs, 
; though the eyes could be opened. At the end of the period 


condition would gradually pass off. Thus these early 
turnal phenomena may safely be regarded as identical 


° } 
+f 


th the later hysterical attacks of nocturnal paralysis. 


*Isador H. Coriat. Nocturnal Paralysis, Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
July, 1907. 


Some Further Studies in Nocturnal Paralysis. Dec. 5, 1907 
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The early sexual experiences throw light on the nocturnal! 
paralysis, thus tracing the origin of the latter to sexual 
memories. 

The next complex of experiences brought out through 
psychoanalysis referred to her childhood life just pr:vious 
to and after the death of her mother and during the time 
that the stepmother ruled the household. It was these 
experiences which also later caused many of the neurasthenic 
symptoms. 

During attendance at dancing school she developed an 
affection for a boy who was frequently her dancing partner, 
and on the night following each lesson she would lie awake 
for hours and live over and over again in her mind the scenes 
enacted during the afternoon at school. This tendency to 
constant reminiscences, particularly referring to the opposite 
sex, was also a marked symptom of her later hysterical con- 


‘dition. Once during a special dancing affair, on the basis 


of their acquaintance, she requested the majority of dances 
with him, which was refused. This in connection with later 
experiences, in which this same boy did not take her to 
refreshments, was responsible for an idea which she developed 
after her breakdown, namely that she was not so attractive 
as other girls. She also remembers having overheard at the 
school a remark which she referred to herself, namely: 
“That little girl is a lovely dancer, but so homely.” After 
that for a long period she would not even look at her pho- 
tograph. 

The woman who later became her stepmother had been 
a friend of the family and a frequent visitor. Even at this 
time before the marriage she developed a repugnance and 
hatred for her, because in her own language, “I once rushed 
up to her and put my arms about her, but she brushed me 
aside in a horrid voice, just as if I were a snake.” After 
the marriage took place the real difficulties began. She was 
scolded about the most trivial matters, made to do the 
work of the housemaid, and at meals, if she forgot to place 
certain articles on the table, it was looked upon as an un- 
pardonable sin. As a result she would stand for more or 
less long periods by the side of the table and mentally count 
the dishes and place them together in groups, in order to 
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id punishment and scolding. On these occasions het 
es would fill with tears, and as a consequence the articles 
n the table appeared blurred and indistinct. It was at this 


od that the blurring of vision first developed, which 


ter reappeared at the time of her neurasthenic breakdown. 


[t is a rather interesting coincidence, that in the first case of 

teria studied through the analytic method of Breuer and 
Freud, a somewhat similar situation developed. Here th 
isturbance of the eye movements and of vision could bx 
traced to a time when the subject took care of her sick 
father. “*The patient, with tears in her eyes, was sitting 
by the sickbed when her father suddenly asked her what 
time it was. She could not see distinctly, strained her eye 

see, brought the watch near her eyes so that the dial 
eemed very large, or else she tried hard to suppress het 


ears, so that the sick man might not see them.’’* 


\s an antidote to those unbearable household condi 
ns, she enjoyed the frequent visits of a schoolboy who 
uld sometimes read to her. In his presence sexual 
motions would sometimes suddenly arise. ‘Then she would 
ay on the piano and the soothing effect of the music would 
ring about an abstracted dreamy state, in which the ab- 

normal symptoms would soon disappear. This she is sure 
marked the beginning of the reveries and day-dreaming, 
which later developed to such an extent that automatisms 
would develop in them, with a subsequent amnesia. Het 
stepmother also was subject to attacks of extreme irritability, 
and during these times she would accuse the patient of 
being a disobedient child and thus causing her mother’s 
death. Finally, for years her stepmother refused to speak 
to her directly, but would scold regarding her, and “when 
I’d go to bed, I'd lie there, almost not breathing for fear | 
wouldn’t hear the things said about me downstairs.” Her 
tepmother likewise wished her to marry at a very early age, 
in order to escape any responsibility for her education. 
However, she finally overcame financial and home difh- 
culties and was able to go to school, and later to teach 
school, although, unfortunately, she was given classes at 
which other teachers had failed. It was during her period 


*Clark University Lectures. 
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of study that some of the automatisms developed which 
will be described later. Finally, she was compelled to give 
up teaching after two years, because of an onset of neu- 
rasthenic symptoms. In 1905 she took up secretarial work, 
and shortly after this, the love experience began which had a 
great influence in shaping some of her symptoms and dreams. 

Thus, in a measure, it has been possible through means 
of analysis to trace the fatigue, insomnia, nocturnal palsy, the 
sense of depression and unworthiness, the blurring of vision, 
lapses of consciousness, and the attacks of anxiety back to a 
definite origin. The experiences which were responsible 
for these symptoms were conserved in the subconscious and 
appeared, sometimes distorted, sometimes in their original 
form, when the hysterical dissociation took place. A marked 
feature was the automatic character and appearance of 


the symptoms, and, as will be shown later, it seems that when 


an emotional shock or series of emotional shocks is suffi- 
ciently powerful, an automatism will be formed at once, and 
there is no need to postulate a hypothetical conversion of 
psychical antecedent into physical symptoms. 


IV.— Association Tests and the Psycho-Cardiac Reflex 


The association tests showed markedly egocentric re- 
actions with the usual delayed reaction time when relating 
to her own personal experiences or so-called personal 
memories. 

These personal memories, which had a strong emotional 
tone, entered largely into the associations. “These memories 
were of certain definite past experiences which were in the 
consciousness of the subject and not hidden as subcon- 
scious elements. Thus words having a strong feeling tone 
either caused a peculiar word reaction or a retardation in 
the reaction time. 

Association Tests 


No. Test Word Reaction Word Reaction Time 
l, White Nothing 4.2 
2. Storm Thunder 3.2 
3. Street F. 2.4 
4. Sled Red Sled f 
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Blue 1.8 
Nothing 4 

Sexual 1.6 
E. 3.4 
Difficulty 7.4 
Electric 1.4 
Words 6 

Calls 9.4 
Romeo and Juliet 1.8 
Ruby 2 

Bald aia 
Ring 0.6 
Male 2.4 
Window 1.8 
A. 1.4 
Family 5 

Black 1.8 
Mr. X. 2. 

Spinning 1.4 
Winter 2. 

Park 3.8 


Analysis of the Associations 


In an analysis of the associations, some are sufficiently 


clear so as not to require any explanation. 
analyzed which showed abnormal reaction 


those will be 


times or peculiar reactions or both. 
Referring to the white beds 


1. White 


which appeared in one of the dreams. 


Therefore, only 


Here, as in associa- 


tion 6, the word “nothing” meant that there was a blocking 
of thought, the subject’s mind was a blank for the time being, 


and therefore no association occurred to the stimulus word. 
3. Street —F.—She lived in a house on F. Street, when 

she was a little girl, and her mother died there. 

Referring partly to a sled which 

she owned when a little girl and partly to the color of a 

precious stone in the ring referred to in association 6. 

Here, as in association 1, the 


4. Sled 


6. Red 


failure of a reaction word and the delayed reaction time were 


due to a disturbing complex. In this latter 


word ‘“‘red”’ 





case the 


referred to the color of the stone in a ring 
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which was given her some years previously. This complex 
also acted as a disturbing factor in associations 14 and 16, 
and, as will be shown later, not only entered into the con- 
tent of one of the dreams, but caused a physiological reaction 
when the word “glass” was used in the psycho-cardiac reflex. 
9. Sleep Diffculty.— Relating to the insomnia. 
Here both the delayed reaction time and the characte 
the association were due to a strong emotional complex. 
ll. Sweet Words.— Relating to certain experiences 
her betrothal, with again retardation in the reaction. 


The reaction in 12 was of the same nature. 

\s in some of my other reported cases, the pulse re- 
actions not only became a delicate index of conserved emo- 
tional complexes, but when the complex related to mental 
experiences of which the subject was not aware, they did 


+ 


not cause a mental retardation in the association tests, 





but produced an increase in the pulse rate.* (See Fig. I. 
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Pulse curve, showing the action of emotional complexes 


The pulse reactions to the test words “dream,” “ring,” 
“nail,” and “‘stepmother,” are sufficiently explained by the 
psychoanalysis. The word “glass,” however, remained 
unexplained, until months later the disturbing complex was 


clearly revealed through a dream. (See Dream III and 





its analy sis. ) 


*Isador H. Coriat. Certain Pulse Reactions as a Measure of the Emotions, 


Journat or ApnormaL Psycuo oecy, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1909. 


5 3—5f 


The Psychoanalysis of a Case of Sensory Automatism, Ibid., V. 3, 1910, 
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V. r {nalys LS of the Drea ms 


Sand ae a, 


We will now proceed to the study and analysis of the 


dreams, and in the course of their interpretation many other 


ont by 


ta in the life history of the subject will be discussed. 

[hese dreams fell into two distinct classes, the hypermnesic 
lreams, that is, the dreams concerning the early 
ildhood life and the symbolic dreams, some of which were 

xual and some not. Sometimes the conditions over- 

pped, for instance some symbolic dreams contained strong 
permnesic elements. Psychoanalysis through dreams 

ms one of the cornerstones of the Freudian psychology. In 

Freud expressly states that “‘dreams are often frag- 


ents of childhood life, and are the royal road to a knowl- 


lige of the unconscious.’”* 
The hypermnesic dreams were characterized by the 
that in them appeared vividly and with startling mi- 
nuteness the early events of childhood. Some of these events 
id been entirely forgotten by the subject and were only 
in remembered when they appeared in dreams. In 
idition some of the hypermnesic dreams were repetitions 
nemories synthetized: during experimental distraction. 
These hypermnesic dreams were free from any symbolism 
distortion; in fact, they were mere fragmentary memo- 
ies of her early childhood life reproduced in a most literal 
nanner. In many respects the spontaneous revival of 
hese lost memories in dreams strongly resembled in its 
vividness and fragmentary character my results on the ex- 
perimental synthesis of lost memories in the functional 
umnesias. In both conditions, also, the revived memoric 
were recognized as portions of a personal experience. For 
instance, she would dream of counting on her fingers, this 
early being a memory of the time when she was compelled 
place the accurate number of dishes on the table, a pro- 


: cedure in which she was able to succeed only by this method 
of counting. At another time she dreamed she was in the 

same house where she lived before her mother’s death, when 
i he was about seven years of age. The furniture and books 
, were very vivid and she saw her father, who chased her from 
*] Ira 
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room to room, until she finally barricaded herself in a room 
against him. This was likewise recognized as a genuine 
incident of childhood. It is interesting to note that she 
stated this dream was far more vivid than she could nor- 
mally visualize the same scenes. 

The cause of this vividness of dreams can only be ten- 
tatively interpreted. It seems to be due to a removal or toa 
relaxation of the inhibition of consciousness during sleep, and 
consequently the dreams appear, in that same manner that 
memories are revived in the functional amnesias by listen- 
ing to a monotonous sound stimulus which tends to inhibit 
the normal consciousness. 

When we come to discuss and analyze dreams in which 
actual experiences are distorted or symbolized, we are in 
the presence of a far more complex mechanism. An analysis 
of these dreams must answer the following questions: How 


do they become distorted and symbolized? Is there a re- 


pression, a wish fulfillment, a disguised sexual feeling, in 
Freud’s meaning of the term, in all these dreams? Out of 
what antecedent complexes are the dreams formed? What is 
the mechanism of the subconscious process which is active 
in the dream formation, and finally, what is the nature of 
the dream? 

To a specific discussion of these questions we will re- 
turn, after having reported and analyzed several typical 
dreams selected out of a number. 

Dream I.— She appeared to be in a carriage which was 
being drawn by a pair of beautiful black and spirited horses. 
Several people whom she did not at first recognize were in 
the carriage with her. They were being driven rapidly, 
and frequently in the midst of laughter and gayety they 
would be jolted up and down on the uneven places on the 
street. Suddenly she saw Mr. X, the young man with 
whom she had the love affair, with her inthe carriage. He 
seemed to take the place of one of the individuals whom she 
could not clearly recognize at first. It was at this point that 
the jolting of the carriage began to produce a sexual feeling 
in her, which kept growing worse and worse as the carriage 
kept moving faster and faster. In vain she tried to suppress 
the sexual feeling, part of her seemed to yield to it, and part 
of her seemed to fight it. 
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Analysis.— The “beautiful black and spirited horses” 
were an exact reproduction of the horses which she had seen 
her early childhood performing sexual acts on a relative’s 
farm. The “jolting up and down,” with its later sexual con- 
comitant, probably referred to the physical movements of 

itus which she had seen in her early childhood days, and 

is interesting to note that the sexual feeling appeared only 
fter one of the individuals in the dream changed to her 
fiancé. The feeling of repression in the dream and the sense 
f yielding and yet not yielding refers to her constant emo 

nal effort in her early childhood life to please her step- 
mother and to yield to her wishes. This dream, therefore, 
seems partly hypermnesic, although the hypermnesia is dis- 
guised and distorted, and partly of the type of a sexual 
ymbolism. 

Dream II.— She seemed to be going somewhere to re- 

iin over night. In the house which she occupied there 
vas a room in which she saw a row of small white beds, re- 
embling hospital beds. She started to get into one of 
‘se beds, but the sheets were icy cold and at the same 
ime she was greatly disturbed bya fly crawlingover her body. 
This crawling of the fly was accompanied by a nauseating, 
exual feeling, and when she awoke, this feeling persisted 
some time. 

Analysis.— Here the physical accompaniment of the 
lream, the sexual feeling, was-projected into the waking 
tate. She has never been afraid of spiders or crawling 
lings, but remembered that about a year previously a fly 
lid creep over her skin one night and this was accompanied 

a sexual feeling. Thus the dream reproduced an actual 
experience of a year previously, which had been conserved 
n the subconscious. The fly related to some fly paper, in 
which years previously one of the kittens which she saw in 
the sexual act became entangled. It was necessary to 
lip the kitten’s fur to release it from the fly paper, and she 
remembered that at the time she laughed heartily at the 
episode. The beds resembled the bed in which she saw the 
sexual experience between her parents when she was a little 
child. Thus the dream becomes partly hypermnesic and 


partly assumes the guise of a sexual symbolism. 
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Dream III.—She seemed to be in a rowboat at sea, with 
the object of diving for pearls which lay at the bottom of 
the water. She did not dive, however, but kept inserting 
her hand into the water, as if for the purpose of gathering 
water lilies. Instead, however, she pulled up rubies, some 

which were genuine, and some of which she knew to be 
artificial. A young man who was in the boat with her 
finally dived into the water and brought up a magnificent 
ruby, suspended as a pendant, the whole being attached 
to a piece of cardboard, in the same manner that doll’s 
pendants are sold at toy stores. 

Analysis.— On the night previous to the dream she 
iad listened to a conversation concerning pearl fishing and 
sapphires. This conversation occupied her mind during the 
next day and thus entered into the presleeping thoughts 
which later formed the content of the dream. For years 
She had wished for a jewelled pendant, and when a little 
girl, one of her dolls had a toy pendant. This recalls to her 
mind the birth fantasies with the dolls when she was a 
child. At present she wears a ring set with a small ruby. 
This was given her by Mr. X several years previously. He 
found the ring and gave it to her and they both wondered 
at the time if the ruby were genuine. He finally took it toa 
jeweler, who stated that he could not determine the gen- 
uineness of the stone without removing it from its setting. 
She would not allow this to be done and since then had often 
wondered if the ruby in her ring were a genuine stone. It is 
of interest to note that when the psycho-cardiac test was 
tried several months previously, that there was a marked 
increase in the pulse rate when the word “glass” was given 
as an indifferent word. This could not be interpreted at 
the time, but the entire reaction was later clearly explained 
through the analysis of this dream. In other words the 
entire experience and mental conflict remained actively 
in the subconscious, in one case causing a physiological re- 
action, in the other, it entered into the content of the dream. 
The word produced no lengthening of reaction time in the 
association test. This phenomenon has been pointed out by 
me in other published analyses. It demonstrated that test 


words which may cause no mental retardation when relating 
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» conserved experiences of which the subject is not aware, 
may produce a physiological reaction of the nature of an 
increase in the pulse rate.* Thus this particular dream 


was principally a disguised sexual symbolism and mental 


ynflict the wish fulfilment in the dream being purely 

incidental and secondary. 
t Dream IV. She seemed to be in a hotel which stood at 
edge of a park. Along the front of the hotel was a 


board walk, which terminated in a steep cliff. She was 
itting on the veranda and a hammock swung in front of her. 


en some people arrived at the hotel, accompanied by 





veral large trunks. She then started to run inside through 
various hotel corridors, as she seemed to be ashamed to 
een by the newcomers. After a time she returned to 
veranda and sat down, and an old man came and sat 


» her. The chairs were placed behind the hammock 


he allowed her chair to rest on the edge of the hammock 
kept making back and forth movements on the chair. 
~ S seemed to be afraid to sit on the hammock, because in 


lream she remembered that when a child a hammock 


broke while she was sitting in it. Finally, she and the 
man stood up and faced the building, on the side of 
ich at each end of the roof in an effort at decoration 

re was something which resembled an ostrich plume 
an Indian’s head beneath. In a conversation which 
wed, the man insisted that the decoration resembled 
aad ribbons with which little girls tied their braids. 

hen they turned round and the hammock seemed to have 
hanged to a settee on which sat a man and woman. The 
an seemed to be her father and the woman her stepmother. 
Suddenly a man rushed out and pushed the settee and it 
went with great speed down the veranda to the board walk. 
Because she knew there was a steep cliff at the end of thi 
lk, she screamed and held her breath, waiting for the 


istrophe to happen. Then it suddenly seemed as if it 


aearhs 


- were the following day and she was reading a newspaper 


oF 
“f 


‘1 aes 


ount of the catastrophe which stated as follows: “Since 
*[. H. Coriat. Psychoanalysis of a Case of Sensory Automatism, JouRNAL 
\BNorMAL Psycnotocy, Vol. V, No. 3, 1910. Ibid., py 163-173 (The 
f Miss F., A Complex Hysterical Dissociation), 
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then the small and insidious tail of sulky or surly obstinacy 
in this man’s behavior has made the people fear for his 
sanity and fear that he meant to kill.” 

Analysis.— This is a very curious dream, and while its 
analysis presents certain difficulties, yet the essential ele- 
ments areclear. ‘The movements in the chair were the same 
movements as in the carriage during the dream previously 
related. The first year of her betrothal she wore a large 
hat with ostrich plumes, thus connecting this idea with 
the betrothal. For years she had often entertained a 
certain transitory thought concerning her parents, but 
because it was incompatible with her personality, 
she immediately repressed it. In this thought she 
wished her father and stepmother were dead, in order that 
she might be free to do as she liked. Thus a repressed 
complex appears in this dream, which also symbolizes the 
unconscious wish fulfilment of years. Concerning the 
Indian’s head, she remembers how she enjoyed stories of 
frontier life when a little girl. In one of these, the father 
of the heroine married a half-breed and savage Indian woman 
after the death of his first wife. At the time the sexual idea 
of the mingling of white and Indian blood fascinated her. 
Thus, in a way, did the dream symbolize her father’s second 
wife, who because of her treatment of the patient was often 
referred to as “savage.” The newspaper account is a 
beautiful example of dream hypermnesia and dream dis- 
placement, such as Occurs in imaginative dream literature, 
particularly “Alice in Wonderland.” 

Dream ¥.—She seemed to be in a trolley car with her 
stepmother. The car was entering a tunnel and the con- 
versation turned about the repair of a couch cover at home. 
She was conscious of an effort to please her stepmother, and 
seemed to be in a state of repressed excitement from that 
effort. As the car was crowded they were both compelled 
to stand, until finally some one left the car and she started 
to secure the empty seat for her stepmother. As she was 
about to do so, a gaily dressed girl of about thirteen years of 
age pushed ahead of her and took the seat. Thereupon she 
entered into a quarrel with the girl for her rudeness, and in 
the quarrel several other women in the car joined and sym- 
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pathized with the young girl. In the midst of it all, her 
stepmother disappeared before her eyes, she seemed to van- 
ish into the air. Thereupon, she became so frightened that 
she hurriedly left the car. One of the women followed het 
and her actions seemed to indicate that she was attempting 
to make her disappear in the manner of the stepmother. 


Analysis.— Here again hypermnesic elements enter, 
' as the couch cover was one that was in the sitting room 
- during her early childhood. The constant effort to please 


: and the state of repressed excitement is a recurrence of het 


childhood emotional state during the difficulty with the 


t stepmother. Free associations for the remainder of the 
& dream brought out the following latent content. The 
fs sudden disappearance of the stepmother reminded her of 
Eq magic, of certain episodes in the “Arabian Nights” and in 
: German fairy tales. This in turn brought to her mind how 


these legends persons could be made to disappear or to 
that Circe 


hanged the sailors of Ulysses into swine. This recalled to 


hange into other beings, in the same manner th: 


er mind another adventure of Ulysses, the adventure of 
Scylla and Charybdis, which symbolized to her that at home, 
luring the reign of her stepmother, she was constantly 
teering between trouble to keep peace and remain neutral 
and thus avoid danger in the manner that Ulysses attempted 
to sail safely between Scylla and Charybdis. She was 

nstantly reminded at home by her stepmother that she 
was worse than any other girl and during these years she re- 
pressed her real feeling towards her stepmother and tried 
» live up to certain ideals. This repressed mental attitud: 
was clearly reproduced in the dream. Her stepmother con- 
stantly spread stories about her ill behavior to the various 


friends whom she visited. ‘These friends would remark 





about these stories in her presence until she felt that she was 

being “hounded by all my acquaintances into unreality.”’ 
: In analyzing these dreams and tracing out the mechan- 
§ ism which was responsible for the material of the dreams, we 
t see a certain law and order. The dreams were not chance 
phantasmagoria of thought disturbing sleep, but were really 


the logical result of conserved experiences. ‘These exptri- 
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ences predetermined the content of each dream, as could be 
demonstrated through psychoanalysis. Some of the ex- 
pericnces extended far back into early childhood, others 
occurred during adult life, or were the pre-sleeping thoughts 
of the subject. Some of these experiences were subconscious 
or unconscious and only appeared in the dreams, in par- 
ticular certain events of childhood Still others were the 

ights of the subject. Many of the dreams 
were disguised sexual thoughts, referring to past sexual 


conscious tno 


experiences, or were the distorted mental conflicts during 
the time the subject lived under the terror of her step- 
mother. In only a few of the dreams could a distinct wish 
fulfilment be traced, and here it was not the main motive 


of the dream, but merely secondary and incidental. 

The imagery of the dreams was markedly stereotyped, 
certain motives appeared with startling repetition in each 
dream. These dream complexes related to five different 
groups of experiences in the life of the subject. ‘These com- 
plexes were: 

1. The attitude towards her stepmother. 

2. Her experiences with her father. 

3. The various sexua! ruminations and episodes of 
child d 


+. Her betrothal. 
5. The actual events of childhood. 

[he material out of which the dreams was woven had 
been conserved in the nervous system in the same manner 
that all memories are stored up. Some of these memories 
could be revived by conscious effort, others appeared in a 
literal or disguised manner only in the dreams. Only a few 
elements of the dreams, such as the mental conflicts relating 
to her parents, or her early sexual experiences, could be 
traced to the relaxation of a waking censor during sleep. 

The somatic symptoms of the dreams were interesting 
and could be divided into four distinct effects: 

1. A persistence ct the sexual feeling experienced 
during the dream. 

" 2. Fatigue. 
3 Depression. 
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4. A more or less protracted inability to move (noc- 
nal paralysis 


; 


[his persistence various dream phenomena after 


r 


] ] _ ) ? . + . 
ing also occurred in Prince’s recently analyzed case, 





- } 

interpreted by Prince as due to the continued ac- 
f the same subconscious process which produced 
dreams.* In my case also it was very probable that 


1 . . ; 
‘ 1 ime subconscious mec hanism Was at WOrk. 


] 4 lL, 1 ] 
( there was a relaxation I this censor! hip ane tne 
es reappeared, either literally, as in the hypermnesi 
distorted, as in the symbolic dreams. his 
atiol it censorship, however, occurred only 1n thos« 
ments f the drean as previously) indicated. 


insformation of the latent into the manifest content 


: ng sleep was an intellectual and not an automatic proce 





( ime manner that mathematical problems were 
ring sleep by the same subject. Sometimes the 
yitent alone became hypermnesik without any 


rmation into a manifest content. 


We have been enabled to trace out those essential 
nts which gave the dreams a logical meaning, thus 

ining the cause of the dream, its mechanism and its 
ning. The method used in the psychoanalysis of the 


1 
} 


ms was essentially the technique devised by Freud 


nely free association in an uncritical attitude of mind 
ugh this method the dreams were reduced to an in- 
gible order, whereas previous to psychoanalysis the 
lying complex became manifest only in a distorted 
, rm. Our analyses confirm Prince’s recent observation 
vhich it was shown that while the dreams may express the 
, 


filment of a wish, they also may be the expression of its 
fulfilment, of mental conflicts, fear, anxiety, emotional 


é *\forton Prince. The Mechanism and Interpretation of Dreams, Journal 
= NORMAL Psycuotocy, Vol. V, No. 4, 1910. This paper ntains a 
“t na eles fells noaluvad rit TY ‘ I - ] thanr f 5 a 
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aspirations, and may make use of as material, not only 
childhood experiences and emotions, but also the pre- 
sleeping thoughts of the subject. The dream analyses also 
showed some conflict with censoring thoughts. 

The transformation of the latent to the manifest 
content or the dream-making itself, is a complex sub- 
conscious process of whose mechanism no _ solution 
can be offered at present, excepting perhaps _ that 
the process is essentially an intellectual one and not a 
mere physiological automatism. These subconscious mental 
processes in dreams are exceedingly active and therefore 
did not protect sleep, but rather disturbed it. As in Prince’s 
case also many of the dreams, which on awaking could be 
remembered only in a fragmentary manner, could be re- 
covered in their entirety by means of either hypnosis or 
experimental distraction. All the dreams conformed to 
the mental makeup of the subject and were markedly 
individualized. They were derived from those mental 
processes which were of the greatest personal interest to the 
subject, and were never mere trifles. Although the sexual 
emotions could be traced back to early childhood, yet only 
a few elements of the dreams could be interpreted as arising 
from these early sexual experiences. 

Thus, ina way,ouranalyses partly corroborate and partly 
fail to confirm Freud’s theory of dreams, because the element 
of wish fulfilment in the dreams was secondary and inci- 
dental, and did not form the main motive of the dream. It 
appears to me that dream analysis through free associations 
may be carried to a point where the findings may be dis- 
torted into a meaning usually prompted by the personal 
enthusiasm of the analyzer. In fact, if one is not careful, 
meanings may be read into the analysis of a dream, which 
the manifest content of the dream does not corroborate or 
warrant. While the great value of Freud’s work lies in the 
marshaling of the heterogeneous elements of a dream into a 
certain law and order, yet one must be cautious in the inter- 
pretation of dreams and not carry the analysis to a point 
where logic and reasonare replaced by the analyzer’s imagina- 
tion. A dream may be so distorted through carrying the 
analysis too far as to mean almost anything. In my 
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_ ilyses I have sought to avoid this, while at the same time 
a sing Freud’s technique, and thus the results of the dream 
oe ilyses presented a certain logical underlying motive which 
. through each dream. There is no doubt that the 

nalyses could be carried still further, but it was felt that if 


were done, something would be read into the d 


I] dreams not 
irranted by the content of the dreams themselves. 


il 


VI.— Automatisn 


[hat the condition in this subject was due to a dis- 
tion of 


consciousness is shown by other data. Certain 
ymatisms developed, such as absentminded acts with 


£8 GEST 0 Aamemcaprmeie 
i 


ervation of the memories for these acts, hallucinatory 
ymena and the solving of problems by secondary con- 
} usness. It could be shown that all these phenomena 
re evidences of an active subconsciousness and were not 

nscious automatisms unaccompanied by thought. 
ae While teaching school there frequently developed 
a ntminded periods, in which she would carry on het 
a hool work for a short time, but afterwards could not recall 
. what she had said or done. On still other occasions, in 
earlier life, before she began to teach, she would fre- 
juently retire with an unsolved algebra or geometry problem 
ier mind and would awake in the middle of the night 
ith the problem solved. She also distinctly remembered 
at one day while trying to solve a catch problem in arith- 
etic she put the work aside and allowed the block of paper 
ith the pencil in her hand to rest on the knee. Then, after 


short time, without any conscious thought or volition, 
e hand automatically wrote on the paper the solution of 
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e problem. These incidents were testimonies to the 
se with which mental dissociation took place in the subject. 
[he solving of mathematical problems is evidence of an 
tive consciousness in the subject during sleep, very likely 
ie same subconscious process which transformed the latent 
ntent of a dream into the manifest content. 

The absentminded acts and periods, with the conserva- 


of the apparently lost memories, are also evidences of 
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mental dissociation. It could be shown on analysis that 
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many of the absentminded acts followed rapidly on a transi- 
tory sexual thought. For instance, in one of these lapses 
of consciousness she was writing a letter. Suddenly she 
found that she was using a strange bottle of ink which she 
remembered having seen some time previously in a desk 
in the same room, which at the time was locked. In hypno- 
sis she remembered going to this desk, fumbling with the 
desk cover with her finger nails and finally unlocking the 
desk and taking the ink bottle. 

On still another occasion, while at a railroad station a 
sexual thought suddenly took possession of her. At her next 
recollection she found herself in a wrong train, entering a sta- 
tion several miles from herhome. In experimental abstrac- 
tion fragmentary memories of these amnesic periods were 
obtained, as follows: “‘I guided my way along and I re- 
membered being on the train. The brakeman came for 
my fare, but he did not appear to be my regular brakeman. 
I paid but little attention to him and gave him my ticket, 
I did not even notice that I did not know people in the car. 
Just before we reached the station I found that I was in the 
wrong train. I see and yet I don’t see during these spells, 
and I am liable to lose things in them and find myself in 
places where I had no intention of going.”” These lapses of 
memory remind me of the tricks played by the irrepressible 
“Sally” upon Miss Beauchamp, both conditions being a 
splitting of consciousness. 

Occasionally the subconscious automatisms took the 
form of hallucinations. These hallucinations could be de- 
monstrated to be conserved experiences, which had under- 
gone a certain distortion through what may be termed 
subconscious incubation. This origin of hallucinations 
from subconscious complexes also took place in another of 
my reported cases.* These hallucinations only occurred 
in the pre-sleeping period of the subject or during one of ‘her 
day dreams. 

For instance, weird faces would distort themselves and 
grin at her; changing, colored geometrical figures, like the 
figures in the kaleidoscope, would appear before her eyes; 

*Isador H. Coriat. The Psychoanalysis of a Case of Sensory Automatism» 


Journat or ApnorMAL Psycuotocy, August-September, 1910. 
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one occasion in a daydream she saw a row of slate-col- 
red pigeons. These hallucinatory phenomena could be 
definitely traced to the following antecedent complexes. 
Many of the faces resembled the expressions of her fathe 
and mother during the subject’s early childhood. The 


kaleidoscopic hallucinations could be traced to an experience 


vhen the subject was three years of age. The hallucina- 
tion of the slate-colored pigeons, through the method of 
free association, could also be traced to stray sexual thoughts 
vhich it is not necessary to relate here. Thus the halluci- 
nations like the dreams were not due to chance, but a dis- 
rbing mechanism was at work in the subject’s subcon- 
sus mental life, that is the autogenetic influence of the 
bject’s own thoughts. 
\nother interesting evidence of mental dissociation 
the sensations of disturbances in the body coenesthesia. 
[hese disturbances, which resembled some phenomena of 
chasthenia, were described as follows: “A very sharp 
nge came at my mother’s death and I often wondered 
| were the same person”; “‘I feel divided, as if there were 
yf me, as if I were here and as if I were somewhere else’”’ 


if my brain and spinal cord were being stirred up with a 


eg 
spoon and escaping. 


VI.— Mental Mechanism of the Condition 
Only a brief summary will be given, as many of the 
ental mechanisms have already been discussed in the course 


‘ + 


the analysis. The subject’s dreams, neurasthenic sym- 
toms, absentminded acts, automatisms, etc., could all be 
lefinitely traced to certain conserved complexes. Some of 
these complexes were recent, others dated back to the earliest 
years of childhood. No symptom, dream, or hallucination 
was due to chance or accident, but a directing subconscious 
mechanism was constantly at work. Many of the symp- 
toms disappeared after a complete analysis, others re- 
mained, due to the subject’s tendency to indulge in remi- 


neces. On this basis arose a certain amount of automatism. 
Thus the psychoanalytic technique had succeeded in tracing 
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to.a definite source the manifold symptoms of the subject and 
demonstrated how they all arose from experiences conserved 
in the central nervous system. So far as I was able to de- 
monstrate, none of the symptoms arose in the dreamy, 
hypnoidal condition upon which Freud lays so much stress 
in his theory of the psychogenesis of hysteria. Hypnoidal 
states did occur in the subject, but these states were 
purely symptomatic and none of the symptoms originated 
in them. 

Except in the dreams there was no distinct conversion 
of an antecedent psychical into a physical symptom. In 
fact, each hysterical symptom was at times an exact, at 
other times a partially disguised repetition of the original 
emotional experience which produced the symptom. Thus, 
an automatism analogous to the automatisms found in 
some of Pawlow’s and Nicolai’s experiments on animals* 
satisfactorily explained the persistence of the symptoms, 
and there was no need to postulate a hypothetical conver- 
sion. No matter how far the analysis was carried, it was 
impossible to demonstrate the conversion of a psychical 
antecedent into bodily symptoms. In fact, when the 
bodily symptoms took place, they were at once perceived 
and formed a part of the original emotional trauma. While 
some of the symptoms disappeared after a complete psycho- 
analysis, yet others persisted, although the analysis was 
equally complete. - Therefore, it seems that it is not always 
true that individual hysterical symptoms disappear if one 
succeeds in thoroughly awakening and giving free play to 
the memories of the causal process with their accom- 
panying emotion. Undoubtedly another mechanism is at 
work which prevents the disappearance of the symptoms, 
and this mechanism appears to be the automatic character 
which the symptoms have assumed. 

It seems that when an emotional experience or a 
series of emotional experiences is sufficiently severe, that 
an automatism is formed at once, from the very beginning 
of the experience. This automatism assumes the char- 

*]. P. Pawlow. The Work of the Digestive Glands, 1910. 

G. F. Nicolai. Die Psychologische Methodik zur Erforschung der Thier- 


psyche, ] urnai f P y hologie u. Veurologie, October, 1907. 
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acteristics of the bodily and mental symptoms caused by 


the original emotion. To a 


o 


lissociation of consciousness, 
1 


herefore, there must be added the element of automatism 


explain the persistence of certain hysterical symptoms, 
ve rte con lieve psychoanal SIS | ese aut matisn S 
itent but very active stat 1 the ib« C1Ol 
¢ il u qgaier Ct iditi I al( Dre ent 1 
erstood, perhaps throug me ’ 
1da¢é bre ik ig] thu e j me - 
( t ' ( Vm! m l e tne! | 
| ns not a eliel ty en I ha tel LO! I { 
analysis, but it depends upon whether or not the 
LIC | C4 can be Drought indert e domal tf the wi 
[he hysterical mechanism in this and in many other 
Ww I ich have come under pers ynal observation seem 
lissociation yf consciousne with the formation 
itomatisms. These automatisms are due to the in- 
yt ertain conserved experiences witl their accom- 
' 
i 


for the greater part of W 1ich there is an 
nesia of reproduction, but which can be revived through 
technical devices of psychoanalysis because there is no 
rder of conservation. 
Che value of the analytic method lies in the fact that 
is able to discover suppressed material, and thus es- 
lish a definite psychological connection between symp- 
and repressed experiences, a real continuity in the 
hic series. ‘The entire psychical complex may be con- 
icted through the data furnished by psychoanalysis. 
\ll the heterogeneous symptoms thus fall into a certain law 
nd order. It is here that the great value of Freud’s work 


¢ lies, in demonstrating that mind is a phenomenon, and that 


manifestations follow definite laws of cause and effect, 
the physical world. The subconscious thus becomes a 


; symbol, a working hypothesis, in the same manner that 
certain mathematical signs are symbols, or the conception 
an all pervading ether in physics. It is extremely doubt- 
ful, however, after a suppressed complex has become auto- 
: matic, if this complex is deprived of its baneful influence 
“ after it has been brought to the surface and the subject 
ces the mental conflict which had been previously avoided 
: repression. 
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THE HARVEIAN ORATION ON EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
HYPNOTISM. Delivered before the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, Oct. 18, 1909. By George H. Savage, M.D., F.R.C.P., 


5* 5 
London. Henry Frowde. 








Dr. SAVAGE’s oration is of interest to American science, not 





because the address makes a substantial contribution to our 






knowledge of experimental psychology or of hypnotism, but be- 


led as indicative of the stage of development q 






cause it may be regarc 






psychotherapy has attained in Great Britain. 

About half of the oration is devoted to a sketch of Harvey’s 4 
ife and times. Seventeenth-century England contributed little 
lif 1 t S teentl tury England tributed litt] 







intelligence to medical science. The separation of the medical 






profession from the enervating control of the church had only 
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begun, with the result that human ailments were still given a 









“spiritual” interpretation, and their cure was still sought in char- 





latanism, legerdemain, and witchcraft. Priest physicians exor- 


1 spirits; 






‘ 


cisec ‘moss grown from scalp or skull of a thief was made 


into an ointment’; the barber surgeons who had become inde- 







pendent of the “grocer’s company” succeeded in having adopted 
as sound therapeutics the practice of applying 
wound, but to the weapon by which the wound was made”; 





sc 


salve not to the 







the insane were treated with “a dark house anda whip.” Harvey, 








| 

bi who because of his independent methods of investigation and the 
h originality of his theories, was regarded by his reactionary con- 
temporaries as a crackbrained iconoclast, and who, notwithstanding 






this fact, displayed unceasing tolerance, was like an oasis of exem- 
plary fertility in a desert of ignorance and superstition. Despite 
his truth-stifling surroundings, he concentrated his energies in 




















q the service of science with unflinching industry and unusual 
7? singleness of purpose. He had but one aim,— to know Nature, 
7 and but one principle,— to believe all those conclusions, and only i 


those to which his reason led him. 


Such open-mindedness Dr. Savage urges his profession to 
entertain toward experimental psychology and hypnotism. Too F 
1 i prevalent is the feeling among British physicians “that expc rimen- 
t tal psychology is hardly likely to reward those who are devoting 
, their lives to it, and that men of promise are wasting their 
energies on what will be of little service either to psychology or to 


medicine.” Too general he finds the belief that hypnotism is 
some sort of “faith cure.” Experimental psychology is of impor- 
tance. It has gotten far beyond its elementary stage, when 
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‘the work of the experimental psychologist had the aspect of 
social games” — such as “tests of memory and of verbal associa- 


‘ 


tion.” and has come to a more advanced stage in which “im- 
ortant observations on physical and mental reactions take place.”’ 
Indeed, experimental psychology has accomplished two valuable 
results: “It has shown how to measure definitely the reactions of 


he senses to their surroundings, and at the same time it has shown 


how readily some of the senses may be deceived, leaving us 
th an open mind for things at present undefined.” 
Hypnotism, which Dr. Savage apparently regards as synon) 


mous with psychotherapy, he believes of general scientific interest 


and of particular value to medicine. The objection that hypno 
ism is “mysterious ” he dismisses as irrelevant, inasmuch as all 
treatment contains for the patient an element of inexplicability. 
Nor does he believe hypnotism dangerous, except when incautiousl} 


ed upon highly neurotic people. When used intelligently Dr. 
Savage regards hypnotism as a valuable therapeutic agent. It 
suspend or heighten physical sensibility. It has been used 
ccessfully to influence the action of the muscles, the heart, the 
lungs, and to produce peristalsis of the bowels. It is an aid in any 
tempt to stimulate such mental functions as the memory. It 
nduces sleep; it alleviates pain; it assists in surgical work. 
‘Nervous disorders that do not depend upon organic brain dis- 
ise, those mental disorders that are purely functional, and such 
as do not cross the insane border line” lend themselves to hypnotic 
reatment. The speaker cites a few cases in which hypnotic 
treatment removed nervous disorders and mental obsessions. <A 


\iddle-aged gentleman, whose father had had senile dementia, 
d who, after “‘a severe and exhausting moral strain,” had become 
ibject to an overpowering dread of insanity, to depression, and to 


eakness of will, was readily cured by Dr. Bramwell. Suggestive 
treatment proved successful in the instance of an elderly woman 
who, after losing her second husband, began to have the delusion 
that her first husband’s name appeared on her visiting card. ‘The 
most complicated case referred to is that of a highly intelligent 
ing woman whose mother suffered from hysteria, and who mani- 
fested the same ailment after overworking for an examination 
when she was thirteen years of age. Despite the careful attention 
f a neurologist who employed only physical remedies her condition 
grew steadily worse, until she had “frequently attacks of the 
true Salpétriére type of grande hysterie.”” Three months’ hyp- 
notic treatment by Dr. Savage restored her to normal health. 
The aim of this oration — to dispel the conservatism that 
befogs the British medical mind, is certainly commendable. The 
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substance of the address, however, is rather meager. In the 
treatment of experimental psychology no distinction is made 
between the abnormal and the normal branches of the science. 
No mention is made of the many facts established by the researches 
of Bernheim, Binet, Janet, Freud, Prince, and Sidis in the one 
field, or of Wundt, James, Ebbinghaus, Lange, Miinsterberg, and 
‘Titchener in the other. All that we find area few matter of fact 
tatements about the privacy of one’s mental states or the funda- 


mental unity of the sensations, which statements, in addition to 
being commonplace, are so scant in content as to total but four out 
of the forty-four pages that comprise the printed copy of the ora- 
tion. ‘The section on hypnotism, though more extensive than the 
one on experimental psychology, is largely historical or generally 
descriptive in nature. Dr. Savage endeavors to emphasize 
the therapeutic importance of hypnotism. But so embryonic 
does the development of psychotherapy in Great Britain seem to be 
that he appears to regard hypnotism as the sole psychotherapeutic 
agent. He shows no familiarity with Freud’s psychoanalysis or 
with Sidis’s hypnoidal! treatment. And the cases he cites are for 
the most part the ones that the average Continental and American 
psychopathologist meets in his ordinary experience. 

The condition of psychotherapy in Great Britain, judged by 
this oration, is little short of deplorable. It is not that Dr. 
Savage is not sincere and open-minded enough. ‘The difficulty is 
with the rank and file of the profession who are so conservative 
that a Harveian oration must degenerate into a plea that scien- 
tific men should not reject new truth, simply because it is new. 
May his sincerity fertilize the sterile soil upon which he has strewn 
rather unpromising seed: 


M. J. WessEt. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES UPON SOME ELEMENTARY PSYCHIC 
PROCESSES IN HYPNOSIS (RECHERCHES EXPERIMENTALES SUR QUEL- 
QUE PROCESSUS PSYCHIQUES SIMPLES DANS UN CAS D’HYPNOSE). By 
Ed. Claparede et W. Baade, Archives de Psychologie. Vol. VIII, 
July, 1909. 


Wuice there have been a large number of studies upon the 
psychological mechanism of hypnosis, yet only a few of these have 
been made solely and systematically for the purpose of investi- 
gating the mental processes in the hypnotic state, such as memory, 
attention, judgment, ideation, and reaction time. ‘This neglect 
will not appear so strange if we recall the fact that it is but little 
more than thirty years since hypnosis has been taken out of the 
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realm of a mental curiosity and investigated scientifically. Even 
the lack of exact psychological research up to the present is easily 
understood, if we remember that in presence of such an extraordinary 
mental phenomenon as that of hypnotic sleep, attention has been 
concentrated principally upon its most striking manifestations, 
such as suggestibility, catalepsy, hallucinations, amnesia, auto- 
matism, and splitting of the personality, while the more exact inves- 
tigations have been neglected. ‘This minute and extensive re- 
search is, therefore, devoted entirely to these neglected phases ot 
the psycho-physiology of the hypnotic state. 

The subject was a woman, forty-two years of age, who showed 


certain so-called mediumistic phenomena. In childhood she 


nanifested an abnormal tendency to sleep; later in adolescence, 


re developed sensations of constriction in the throat, but 


thout other hysterical manifestations. Automatism, in the 
rm of automatic writing, developed shortly after the age of fif 
This ability to do automatic writing increased by practice, 


} 


1 parallel with it, certain other nervous disturbances appeared, 


ch as insomnia and depression. As she was very suggestible, 
lese nervous disorders were cured by a so-called “magnetic 
healer.’’ During adult life the mediumistic tendencies increased 
and assumed the form of automatisms, dreamy states, clair- 
voyance, telepathy, and a claim of ability to move objects at a 
tance. This latter corresponded to what Flournoy termed 
‘telekinesis,’ in his case of Mlle. Hélene Smith. This claim of the 
ibject could not be confirmed by exactexperiment. ‘Throughcon- 
ued automatic writing and hypnotization, a certain splitting 
of the personality gradually took place, such as has been noted 
other peculiarly suggestible subjects, such as in Mrs. Verrall, 
in the reviewer’s case of Mrs. Y. (JourRNAL oF ABNORMAL 
Psycuo.ocy, pp. 216-232). 

The subject was easily hypnotized. Where a series of exact 
experiments is about to be carried out, it is necessary to describe 
the variety and state of hypnosis. Hypnosis is classified usually 
according to its depth or to the appearance or non-appearance of 
somnambulism. If hypnosis is a form of mental dissociation, 


how should this dissociation be measured — according to the 
memory, that is the presence or the absence of amnesia — accord 


ng to the automatism that develops, or according to the intensit) 
of the suggestibility? This question is an important one, because 
the various phenomena of the hypnotic state are not parallel to 
one another. Hypnosis also varies according to the individuality 
of the subject, and this again complicates the question. 


The only way out of the dilemma is to describe the various 
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manifestations of the hypnotic state. Claparéde’s subject showed 
seven different manifestations, namely: (1) Automatism. (2) 
\n intermediary state just before going into hypnosis. (3) The 
hypnotic state itself, in which the subject was quiet, with a feeling 
of heaviness, an inability to move the limbs or open the eyes, 
light catalepsy, a diminution of cutaneous sensibility and amnesia. 
4) A dreamy “traveling delirium” (L’état de voyage), which 
appeared if the subject was left to herself, more profound than the 
ordinary hypnotic state, with amnesia on awakening, but with 
an ability to recall the details in a subsequent hypnosis. (5) A 
state of mediumistic phenomena. (6) Alteration of the person- 
ality. (7) A complex state, which appeared to be a mixture of 
all these. The experiments were all carried out, while the subject 
showed the manifestations comprised under number three — that 
is, an ordinary hypnotic state. 

The literature on reaction time in hypnosis contains many 
contradictions. Someobservers found it slowed—others lengthened. 
According to Claparéde, this discrepancy in results is due either 
to-a lack of uniform technique or to a too small number of experi- 
ments. ‘The object of the present research was to eliminate these 
factors of error as much as possible. A special modification of 
the Hippchronoscope was used. The experiments were carried 
out both in hypnosis and in the waking condition; as a control, 
a perfectly normal laboratory student was used. In both cases, 
any element of suggestion was carefully avoided. The results 
showed in the subject that for simple reactions there was no 
difference of time between waking and hypnosis. In the control, 
however, the reaction time was somewhat longer in hypnosis. 
For discriminative reactions in the subject, the time was somewhat 
longer in hypnosis than in the waking. ‘This was inconstant, 
however. In choice reactions there was a shortening of the re- 
action time in hypnosis. 

A disturbance of memory is one of the principal phenomena 
which characterize the passage from hypnosis to waking or vice 
versa. Certain memories preserved in one of these states are 
liable to persist in another. This phenomenon of persistence or 
continuity of memory Claparéde calls diamnesis. ‘This diamnesis 
is hypno-vigil, if a memory, fixed in hypnosis, appears, can be 
reproduced, or can be recognized in the waking state. A diamnesis 
vigilo hypnotic has an opposite meaning. Recognition and re- 
production, however, are not the only signs of the persistence of a 
memory. ‘To these must be added economy and inhibition. An 
association may be too feeble to be reproduced alone, yet it may 
manifest itself by the fact that it takes less effort to memorize 
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it anew. This is economy in memory. When an attempt is 

made to memorize a new fact, this will be found more difficult 

if at the same time other unrelated facts are in the mind. This 

‘ is inhibition — one group of unrelated memories inhibits the con- 
rvation of a new impression. 

Because of the minute and elaborate manner with which the 

memory experiments were carried out, it is exceedingly difficult 

lescribe them within the limits of an abstract. In brief, how- 

ever, the method used for these experiments was to have the 

ibject memorize a series of ten couplets, each composed of a 

imber and a nonsense syllable.* The syllables were varied in the 

lifferent experiments, while the numbers remained the same. 








lhe presentation of the series was auditory and not visual, as the 

es of the subject were naturally tightly closed. It was found 
. that the series given in hypnosis could be learned anew in the 
waking state with much less effort than was required for the ori- 
nal acquisition, thus showing an economy of memory. These 
ume series made it more difficult for the subject to learn other 
uups of numbers and syllables anew in the waking state, thus 
f demonstrating what Claparéde terms an inhibition of memory. 


herefore, these memory experiments in hypnosis showed that 
ere existed a hypno-vigil economy and inhibition, and that there 


soi POS 


vas a strong tendency to associate activity in hypnotic memory. 
hat is to say, experiences required in hypnosis, for which the 
ject was amnesic in her waking state, could be learned anew in 
waking state with less effort than if they never had been 


Ras Depa 


Atmos. 


red up in hypnosis. The same could be applied to the phe- 
: nomena of inhibition; one group of unrelated memories acquired 
hypnosis, for which the subject had no memory in her wak- 
g condition, inhibited the acquisition of new memories in the 
king state, showing that experiences acquired during the 

uliar brain condition of hypnosis left strong traces. 
[he association tests were tried at long intervals, because the 
ect could recall in hypnosis the association and test words of 
waking state. It was found that hypnosis tended to shorten 
associative time reaction. In the arithmetical tests (addi- 
there was no appreciable difference between waking and 

pnosis. 


\s a result of these elaborate experiments Claparéde drew the 
f wing conclusions: He admits that the researches are pre- 


liminary, and therefore a psycho-physiology of hypnosis derived 
from these is merely tentative, and open to modifications and cor- 


eee 


yns in the light of further investigations. A complete and final 
eory of hypnosis must furnish an answer to three questions, viz.: 
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1. What is the condition of the nervous system during hyp- 
nosis! 

2. What is the relation between this condition and the va- 
rious symptoms of hypnosis? 

3. Is there any relation between the nervous system in 
hypnosis and the means used to provoke hypnosis! 

When it is stated with Bernheim that hypnosis is suggested 
sleep, nothing is said concerning the real nature of the condition, 
but we formulate simply an hypothesis as to its probable origin. 
Bernheim (Hypnotism, 1903) claims that there is no such thing 
as hypnosis, but that the state called such is merely a placing 


} 


into activity a normal function of the brain,— namely suggesti- 
bility. Or to state it a little differently, hypnosis is merely a psy- 
cho-physiologic brain state, in which this suggestibility comes into 
the foreground of activity. In this state the brain condition 
actually differs from that in which suggestibility is absent, or is 
not placed into activity. Verworn also considers hypnosis as a 
waking state with increased suggestibility. 

The theories of hypnosis may be divided into two groups, viz.: 
the physiologic, which interprets hypnosis as a form of cerebral 
inhibition (Wundt, Grasset, Vogt, McDougall), and the psycho- 
logic, which looks upon it as a splitting of the personality (Janet, 
Dessoir). ‘There appears to be no essential difference between 
these theories, except that one is expressed in physiological terms 
and the other in psychological. 

According to Claparéde, the disturbances of reaction time in 
his hypnotized subjects may mean one of several things, viz.: the 
nervous conduction is shortened; increased motor inertia; there 
may be a disorder of attention in hypnosis; or there may have 
been a state of muscular rigidity which made the movements more 
difficult. The results of these reaction time experiments do not 
harmonize with the theory of cortical inhibition, because if this 
were present, there would be a constant shortening of the reaction 
time, a result which did not take place. Of course it might be 
objected, that the cerebral regions which produced the reactions 
during hypnosis were not within the field of inhibition. This 
would postulate only a partial inhibitory influence of the cortex. 
Or if hypnosis is according to one theory an inhibition of the 
inhibitory centers, thus causing an increase of reflex excitability, 
there would be a constant increase of the reaction times, instead 
of a shortening, as some of the experiments showed. 

The memory traces stored up in hypnosis have for a given 
group of impressions the same substratum as the traces acquired 
in the waking state. Why, then, the inability to reproduce these 
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traces in the waking state? Claparéde answers this question by 
showing that in post-hypnotic amnesia the difhculty is not the 
presence or absence of a given memory, but the real difficulty lies 
in the inability to recall it. In other words, it is an amnesia of 
reproduction and not of conservation. But why is the waking 
subject not able to reproduce memories acquired in hypnosis! 
This is probably due to a certain modification of the personality 
which takes place in hypnosis, and therefore in the waking state 
there is an absence of recognition, an ineffectual act of synthesis. 
[his explanation, however, as Claparéde himself admits, explains 
nothing, as it leaves unanswered the real reason for the rupture 
of continuity between hypnosis and waking. 

The quantitative results of some of the association tests (a 
shortening of the association time in hypnosis) harmonize to a 
certain degree with the theories which claim an inhibition of the 
associative activity in hypnosis. Yet if we analyze individually 
the associative experiments, we will find them in some cases as 
hort in waking as in hypnosis. ‘This shows that the theory of 
motor inhibition is insufficient, because if an inhibition of asso- 
ciation is favored by hypnosis, it does not mean, on the contrary, 
that the hypnotic state is entirely an inhibition. ‘The qualitative 
results of the association experiments contradict the inhibitory 
theory, because there is no difference between the grouping of 
ideas in hypnosis and waking. ‘The arithmetical tests led to the 
ame conclusion. 

But are we to deduce from all this that there is no difference 
between the mental activity of a waking subject and a subject in 
hypnosis? This question must be answered in the negative, 
because the associative processes are far from comprising the entire 
mental activity. There is in hypnosis a sort of mental reduction 

but a reduction in depth and not in extent. 

Hypnosis is also characterized by a suspension of the function 
of the initiative. But this suspension of initiative does not appear 
to be due to a diminution of the cortical excitability. Discrimina 
tion is less active in hypnosis, and this in part may explain some 
of the disturbances of the associative activity. The reflex inhi- 
bition of hypnosis resembles somewhat that of sleep. It is also 
analogous to the inhibitory functions of defence in the lower ani- 
mals. This inhibition in hypnosis does not comprise all the mental 
functions, but it is selective and limited to one function, that of 
initiative. What are the effects of this suspension of the function 
of the initiative and can all the phenomena of hypnosis be ex- 
plained by it? The increased suggestibility is probably due to a 


lowering of the initiative. But doubts have recently been cast 
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upon the idea that suggestibility is the essential element in hyp- 
nosis 

[The question is probably more complex than was formerly 
believed, because at times Claparéde’s subject was more sug- 
gestible in the waking state than in hypnosis. In fact, in one 
experiment in the hypnotic state (temperature experiment) she 
was rebellious to all suggestion. In association, too, she was more 
riginal in hypnosis than in the waking state, which appears to 
gnify that she was only slightly influenced by the associations 
made in a previous waking state, which, of course, were clearly 
remembered. A final and complete theory of hypnosis is there- 


fore impossible from analysis of the present material. 


I. H. Corrat 


MENTAL PROCESSES AND CONCOMITANT GALVANOMETRIC 
CHANGES. Daniel Starch, Ph.D. Psychological Remew, 1910, 
xvii, pp. 19-36. 

Tue author deals with the amount of galvanometric changes 
produced by several different mental and physical states of the 
subject, “whatever the ultimate cause of these changes may be, 
whether it be in the resistance of the skin or in the variation of 
other functions.” ‘The normal curve, with the subject as passive 
as might be, “runs along by small zizgags on the same general 
level.” The voluntary muscular work of lifting the right knee 
rhythmically showed a decreased resistance as soon as the work 
began; but the rhythm of muscular contractions was not repre- 
sented by a concomitant rhythm of the deflections. The decrease 
n resistance was gradual and maintained. ‘Ten subjects were 
experimented on. The voluntary mental effort of fixating a spot 
in the visual field while attending to capital letters presented 
in the peripheral visual field (here the muscular activity was 
assumed to be slight) produced a general decrease in resistance 
of the body, but this was less than in the case of lifting the leg 
(eight subjects). The automatic mental activity of repeating 
to oneself, without audible articulation, easy portions of the 
multiplication table gave very little change in the galvanometric 
readings a decreased resistance represented by only .17 cm. 
deflection. But if the same matter was audibly articulated a 
much greater decrease was shown by a deflection of .67 cm. “Ap- 
parently the difference was due to the additional exercise of the 
muscles involved in speaking” (eight subjects). It was con- 
cluded that “automatic mental activity produces less change than 
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' voluntary mental activity” (attention to the peripheral field of 
vision Unexpected stimuli given to a passive subject evoked 

an emotional state (surprise) which the subjects were able to esti- 
mate as weak, medium, or strong. ‘The average deflection for all 
; cases in which the emotion was described as weak was .25 cm.: 
: for all described as medium, .52 cm.; for all described as strong, 
62 cm. Thus the stronger emotion gave the greater decrease in 

resistance of the body (eight subjects). 

The unexpected stimulus used in the previous series was the 

nging of a bell; the same stimulus was again used, but the subject 

was in this series prepared for the stimulus by hearing “ Ready” 

thirty seconds, and “ Now” two seconds before the bell sounded. 

In some subjects the emotion was greater, in others it was less, 

than in the case of the unexpected stimuli. Whichever way the 
preparedness operated, the average deflection for all cases de- 

bed by the subject as emotionally weak, was .25 cm.; for all 

lescribed as medium, .92 cm.; for all described as strong, .72 cm. 

four subjects). If after the two warning signals the ringing of 

; e bell did not follow, the deflection was still greater. “The emo- 
f tional excitement caused by the omission of the bell was in most 
: ibjects quite vivid and usually amusing.” (The Freudian theory 
‘ wit would reasonably explain this amusing character as being 
: ie to the co-conscious antagonism of the comprehensive person- 
to the narrowing constraint of experimental conditions. 

greater part of the personality is rigidly held in check by the 

» be experimented on, the “upper instance,” but is released 

a moment when the restrictions imposed lapse and become 

ratory the conditions for a situation mildly humorous. 

Observation at the moment bears out such an analvsis, for the 

ject visibly ““wakes up,” often stretches the legs, hums a few 

tes, coughs, and attends to any other small irritation that may 

ive been previously inhibited). Unpleasant stimuli (odors, 

ches, etc.) gave subjective gradations of unpleasantness which 

re in close agreement with the galvanometric readings. “The 

Ps iverage deflection for ‘weak’ is the smallest, and for ‘strong’ the 
i rgest”’ (eight subjects). In the last series of experiments the 
i ibject read to himself informative and humorous passages. 


Both readings were accompanied by deflections [decreased re- 
tance of the body]. The ‘humorous’ reading, however, pro- 
ced larger deflections than the ‘ informative,’ .42 cm. and .29 cm., 
pectively * (four subjects). 


These experiments are to be specially commended, perhaps, 


because the author used non-polarizable calomel and mercury 


les (Ostwald-Luther), which have furthermore a very low 
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heat coefficient. This has not generally been done, and while 
platinum and other electrodes may give positive results of value, 
these are never at all pure; and the ever imminent random varia- 
tions of the readings are likely to lead the experimenter to un- 
founded conclusions. This point has been well discussed by Dr. 
Dunlap (Psychological Bulletin, 1910, vii, p. 174). 

Hott 


MENTAL DISTURBANCES IN CASES OF BRAIN TUMORS (PSY 


CHISCHE STORUNGEN BEI HIRNTUMOREN). By Pfeifer. Arch. 
Psychiatr. u. Nervenkrankh. Band XLVII, Heft. 2, S. 558. 


[ue relationship between mental symptoms and physical 
changes in the brain is an important and interesting question, 
both for practice and for theory. Only too often, however, as 
here, the symptoms are studied, by those who have the special 
opportunity to observe them, more from the point of view of 
clinical psychiatry than from that of psychopathology; still such 
material as is here presented has an undoubted value to the psy- 
chologist. The present careful monograph, one hundred and 
eighty pages long, is based on an analysis of eighty-six original 
cases of brain tumor; the most important previous work on the 
subject is also adequately considered. As most of it is mainly 
of clinica! interest, we may here refer to only a few points that have 
a special bearing on psychopathology. 

Mental disturbances were present in all the cases with the 
exception of three in which a successful operation brought the 
observation of them to a premature end. ‘The symptoms are 
divided into general and focal. The commonest general symp- 
tom was a state of hebetude, lethargy, or even stupor, with re- 
duced attention and great tendency to fatigue. This occurred 
in all cases that ran a normal course (uninterrupted by operation 
or early death). This state may prove very deceptive inasmuch 
as it leads to the occurrence of secondary symptoms very hard to 


h as blunting 


distinguish from independent mental changes, suc 
of feeling, poverty of movement, delayed ideation, etc. Striking 
was the frequency of disturbances of orientation and of the mem- 
ory for recent events; confabulation was especially common. 

Of definite clinical pictures by far the most frequent was a 
Korsakow’s syndrome; this was accompanied by a polyneuritis 
in only four cases. It was often combined with delirious states, 
and, in two cases, with an anxiety psychosis. In the cases of 
moria (Witzelsucht) the Korsakow’s syndrome was often tinged 


with a markedly euphoric mood. The second most frequent 
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clinical condition was a delirious state. Other definite ones were 
rare, and were found in only five cases, namely one of twilight 
ite, one of anxiety psychosis and three of catatonia. None of 
these conditions could be correlated with any given region of the 
n, and they are certainly results of increased intracranial 


sure, just like headache, vertigo, choked disc, and so on. 


1} , . ; 
In five cases all symptoms immediately disappeared on the suc 
| extirpation of the tum 
‘nae ae? 
No general psychical symptoms, such as reduction in atten 
etc., could be correlated with any given site of the tumor. 


re is not the slightest reason to believe that the frontal lobes 
especially concerned with intellectual functions. The only 


ration that could be made out was with the usual more neuro 


al symptoms, such as aphasia, apraxia, mind-blindnes 

i, inco-ordination, and so on. Sleepiness, hebetude, and 
id fatigability are not specially related to hypophyseal 
rs, as has sometimes been stated. Lesions of Fleschsig’s 


ciation centers produce no specific psychical 


disturbances. 
Once more, therefore, localization of p ychical functions and 
tributes has proved impossible. 
\ll the topics, as well as many others, are discussed in a care- 
objective manner that makes the article one especially 
leserving of attentive perusal by all who have to deal with such 
} roblems. 


IeRNEST JONES 


THE TRAUMATIC NEUROSIS: GENESIS, TRUE NATURE, PREVEN- 
rion. Il. Cong. Internat. Leg.-Med., Brussels, August, 1910. 
By Tom A. Williams. 


Tue author concludes that traumatic neurosis is an active 
fixed idea of disability, complicated sometimes by emotion, and 
a pure hysteria in the first place; the neurasthenic symptoms 
ure secondary. The cure is effected by removing the notion at 
the root of the patient’s morbid attitude towards himself and 
OK lety. 

As a social and economic factor, traumatic neurosis will 
lisappear only long after medical men are universally educated in 
the understanding of its mechanism, which will only occur when 
the psychological point of view is sufficiently general to be incul- 
cated in medical colleges. Its control adds another to the public 


functions of the medical profession. 


AuTHOR’s ABSTRACT 
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REVIEWS 


THOSE NERVES. By George L. Walton, M.D. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1909. 


THis little volume of one hundred and ninety-eight well- 
printed pages deals exclusively with the mental side of the psycho- 
neurotic. It is intended for popular reading, as the title clearly 
indicates, and it is written in a style that is uniformly simple and 
direct. 

Among the topics handled are the doubts, fears, obsessions, 
manias (in the popular sense of the term), imperative impulses, 
morbid scrupulosity, and indecision, which characterize the victim 
of “those nerves,” cause the major part of his suffering and cripple 
to a marked degree his vocational and social activities. 

Dr. Walton regards this unwholesome brood of “faulty mental 
habits” as evidence of the fact that the personality has been 
allowed to grow flabby through failure on the part of the indi- 
vidual to cultivate and put to practical use the power of inhibition 
ne possesses. 

From this standpoint it naturally follows that riddance of 
these mental pests must come through personal endeavor on the 
part of the sufferer — in a word, through self-discipline and self- 
control. 

The author fully realizes that for the nervous the practice of 
such salutary habits is often extremely difficult, but he does not 
for a moment concede that it is ever impossible. On the contrary, 
he holds that, with a little good will, even the most invertebrate of 
creatures may free himself of his obsessions and other mental 
shackles. In proof of this contention he brings forward cases 
that have fallen within his own ripe experience, and cites the 
dicta of such profound students of human nature as Epictetus 
and Emerson. 

Considered from a purely literary aspect it may not be amiss 
to note that the text is replete with apt quotations from classical 
writers which are handled in a way that suggests a thorough 
familiarity with original sources, rather than a mere recourse to 
the ever-handy Bartlett. But the value of the book is not to be 
gauged by its literary merits. The advice it proffers is emi- 
nently sound and practical, and the victim of “those nerves” 
who takes it closely to heart is bound to profit immensely thereby. 


J. W. Courtney 
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JAHRBUCH F. PSYCHOANALYTISCHE U. PSYCHOPATHOLOGISCHI 
FORSCHUNGEN. BandII. 2° Heft., 1909. 


Tuis is the second number of the new periodical that was 
signalled in the June number of THe JourNAL or ABNORMAI 
PsycHo.ocy (Vol. V, p. 89). The articles are so comprehensive, 
and often very special in nature, that we can here give only a 
general indication of them. 

1. Binswanger. A Hysteria Analysis. This concludes the 
rticle begun in the previous number, and contains the fullest 

sychoanalysis that has yet been published; the article is one 
hundred and eighty-three pages long. 

2. Freud. Remarks on a Case of Obsessional Neurosis. 
Freud has published nothing on this subject since his papers of 
1896, and here gives a much profounder study of the problems 
nvolved. It is of fundamental importance for all those who 
are interested in the question of the psychogenesis of obsessions. 

3. Ferenczi. Introjection and Transference. This is a 
highly important and original contribution, especially to the ques- 
tion of suggestion. The main points are dealt with in an article 
by the reviewerappearing in the Decembernumberof the JourRNAL 

or ABNORMAL PsycHOLocy. 

4. Stekel. Contributions to Dream Interpretation. Stekel 
here gives some suggestive hints on special types of dreams, such as 
“the dream within a dream,” dreams about near relatives, etc. 

5. Silberer. Report on a Method of Evoking and Observing 
Certain Symbolic Hallucinatory Occurrences. Silberer has ex- 
perimentally studied the symbolic presentation in visual form of a 
preceding train of thought in the dozing state. It is a contribu- 
tion to Freud’s theory of Regression. 


6. Adler. Neurotic Dispositions. This is a study on the 
one hand of certain abnormal character traits, and on the other 
of the physiological predispositions to certain psychogenic symp- 
toms. 


= 


7. Abraham. Freud’s Writings from 1893 to 1909. Abra- 
ham gives here a very useful and clear summary of Freud’s writ- 
ings on psychology and psychopathology. 

8. Abraham. Report on the Austrian and German psy- 
choanalytic literature to the year 1909. This excellent summary 


will also be most useful to those who wish to orient themselves 
on the subject. 


ERNEST JONES 





The Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
NOTICES 
[THe AMERICAN PsYCHOPATHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


second annual meeting of The American Psycho- 
| Association will be held at Baltimore on May 10, 
sion will be devoted to a Symposium on 
Morbid \nxiety,” the papers to be 
Jones, Donley, and Sidis. Copies 
be sent to the members previous to 
hat they may be carefully .consid- 
nd give rise to more fruitful discussion. 


afternoon session will be taken up by individual 


contributed by the members, the subjects of which 


be announced in a special notice to be sent out later. 


THe New York PsycHoANALyTic SOCIETY 


The New York Psychoanalytic Society was organized 


at a meeting held Feb. 12, 1911, at the residence of Dr. A. A. 
Brill. The following officers were elected: President, Dr. 
\. A. Brill, 97 Central Park West, New York; Vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. B. Onuf, Knickerbocker Hall, Amityville, Long 
Island; Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. H. W. Frink, 34 West 
Eighty-third Street, New York; Committee on Constitu- 
tion, Drs. Farnell, Onuf, and Poate; Committee on Sci- 
ence, Drs. Karpas, Ricksher, and Scripture. 

The aim of the Society is the study and advancement of 
Psychoanalysis in its application to nervous and mental 
disease. Meetings are to be held on the fourth Tuesday 
of each month. The Society will be incorporated, and is 


to become affiliated with the parent organization in Zurich. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND society. By James Mark Baldwin, 
D.Sc., LL.D. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1911. Pp. 210. 


$1.50 net. 


\N ADVENTURE. By Elizabeth Morison and Frances Lamont. 
Macmillan & Co., New York, 1911. Pp. 162. $1.25 net. 








